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California for doing such a sweet thing. 
She is going to speak for some time. I 
know it would help educate me to stay 
and hear it, but like so many other 
people, I am too busy and I want to say 
a few things. 

First of all. I congratulate the Presi¬ 
dent for proposing the Africa Growth 
and Opportunity Act. The President 
recognized wisely that even if we took 
all the aid provided by every country 
in the world and gave it to sub-Saharan 
Africa, obviously we could have a 
short-term impact on them, but the 
long-term impact would be small when 
compared to the impact we can have 
through trade. 

This bill is an opportunity for us to 
open up our markets for goods from 
some of the poorest countries in the 
world. I know there are some who say 
that even though this will mean cloth¬ 
ing will be cheaper for American con¬ 
sumers, for working and low-income 
Americans, somehow there is a sac¬ 
rifice involved. I fail to see it. I see ev¬ 
erybody benefiting from trade. Des¬ 
perately poor people in Africa will have 
an opportunity to produce products 
that can be sold in America, and we 
can raise their living standards and our 
own through the miracle of world 
trade. 

This is not a perfect bill. I wish it 
were less protectionist. One provision 
in the bill requires that in order for 
textiles from sub-Saharan Africa to 
come into the country, they have to be 
made out of American yarn and Amer¬ 
ican thread. That provision is going to 
reduce their competitiveness, but I ap¬ 
preciate the fact that the conference 
put in an exception for the 41 countries 
that have per capita incomes of below 
$1,500 a year. 

So the bill is not perfect, but it is a 
movement in the right direction, and I 
strongly support it. 

It is important for us to promote 
world trade. I know our colleague who 
spoke before me believes that trade 
only helps rich people and big compa¬ 
nies, but I believe trade helps working 
people. It creates jobs. It creates oppor¬ 
tunity. It expands freedom. That is 
why I am so strongly in support of this 
bill. 

I thank the Finance Committee for 
working out a compromise that will 
mean more trade, that will mean more 
products. I have to say I do not under¬ 
stand how, with a straight face, the 
textile industry was so adamantly op¬ 
posed to this bill. If we unleashed all of 
the energies of sub-Saharan Africa and 
all of their productive capacity and had 
them produce textiles to sell in Amer¬ 
ica, they would still have no substan¬ 
tial impact on our market. 

I do not understand why we continue 
to let special interests in America di¬ 
rect our Government to limit our abil¬ 
ity to buy goods that would raise the 
living standards of working Americans. 
It is outrageous and unfair, and it is 


important that we stand up against 
these protectionist forces. Who gives 
the American textile industry the right 
to say that, as a free person, I cannot 
buy a better shirt or a cheaper shirt 
produced somewhere else in the world? 
How is America diminished by it? I say 
it is not. My freedom is diminished by 
such forces. 

We have a mixture of protectionism 
and trade in this bill. But, overall, it is 
a movement in the right direction, and 
I am in favor of it. When the Multifiber 
Agreement is implemented, we will 
open up trade in textiles. As late as 5 
years ago, the average American fam¬ 
ily paid $700 more a year for clothing 
because of textile protection in Amer¬ 
ica than they would with free trade. 
This is a small step in the right direc¬ 
tion. I rejoice in it, and I support it. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from California. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
notice that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama is on the floor. So I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to him, 
and then to have the floor returned to 
me when he concludes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY A MEM¬ 
BER OF THE HOUSE OF DEPU¬ 
TIES OF THE FEDERAL REPUB¬ 
LIC OF MEXICO 

Mr. SESSIONS. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to present to the Senate 
today Alfredo Phillips, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the Nation of 
Mexico. I have gotten to know him in 
3 years now at the interparliamentary 
conference between the United States 
and Mexico. We have had 39 years of 
interparliamentary conferences be¬ 
tween our two nations. He has an ex¬ 
traordinary history in banking. 

He was Director of the North Amer¬ 
ican Development Bank, which is part 
of the NAFTA agreement. He has been 
Executive Director of the International 
Money Fund for 4 years. He is General 
Coordinator of International Affairs of 
the PRI. That is his title now. He was 
Mexico’s Ambassador to Canada, Am¬ 
bassador to Japan, and chairs the For¬ 
eign Relations Commission for the 
Congress of Mexico. 

He got his degree in humanities from 
the University of Mexico and his degree 
in economics from the University of 
London. He studied at George Wash¬ 
ington University. His wife Maureen is 
a wonderful lady who my wife Mary 
and I have had the pleasure to meet. 
His son Alfredo is in an economics sec¬ 
tion of the Mexican Embassy here in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, it is my pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Alfredo Phillips to this 
body. He is known to many of our Sen¬ 
ators and Congressmen. 


RECESS 

Mr. SESSIONS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 3 minutes, before 
Senator Feinstein takes the floor 
again, in order for the Senate to greet 
our guest. 

There being no objection, at 11:57 
a.m., the Senate recessed until 12:03 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem¬ 
bled when called to order by the Pre¬ 
siding Officer (Mr. Burns). 


TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 

OF 2000—CONFERENCE REPORT— 

Continued 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when Senator 
Feinstein has finished speaking, Sen¬ 
ator Feingold be able to consume his 
time for debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from California. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to address the conference re¬ 
port on the African Growth and Oppor¬ 
tunity Act and to express my deep dis¬ 
appointment that the conference de¬ 
cided to strip out of the report the 
amendment which has been spoken 
about on this floor which addresses 
HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa. This 
is an amendment I offered with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Feingold. 

This amendment was accepted by the 
Senate, and it was intended to provide 
African countries experiencing an HIV/ 
AIDS crisis with the ability to insti¬ 
tute measures consistent with the 
World Trade Organization intellectual 
property rules that are designed to en¬ 
sure the distribution of pharma¬ 
ceuticals and medical technology to af¬ 
flicted populations. 

We offered this amendment because 
we believed the act inadvertently 
threatened to undermine the fight 
against HIV/AIDS in Africa. Our 
amendment was a simple, common- 
sense approach consistent with inter¬ 
national law to fix this oversight. I be¬ 
lieve the action of the conference in 
stripping this amendment was uncon¬ 
scionable. I found it especially dis¬ 
appointing because my office and staff 
had been working with the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Mr. Roth, to 
develop compromise language that met 
our concerns and would be acceptable 
to the conference. 

Chairman Roth negotiated in good 
faith, and he and the other Senate con¬ 
ferees—Mr. Moynihan, Mr. Biden, and 
Mr. Baucus —wanted to do the right 
thing. Unfortunately, as I understand 
it, because of the way in which the 
House and Senate Republican leader¬ 
ship dealt with this conference, the 
majority leader and the Speaker, as I 
have been told, decided my amendment 
was to be eliminated and presented a 
take-it-or-leave-it offer to the con¬ 
ferees. The conference was never really 
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even given a chance to address this 
issue. 

Perhaps they did not understand the 
full impact of what is happening in Af¬ 
rica, and in these remarks I hope to 
make both the extent and the nature of 
the AIDS crisis better known. I say 
this as someone who supports the legis¬ 
lation. I voted in favor of it. I believe 
the underlying principles of this legis¬ 
lation—opening up new possibilities for 
economic engagement and trade be¬ 
tween the United States and the coun¬ 
tries of sub-Saharan Africa—are good 
ones. I know the countries of this re¬ 
gion want to receive the benefits of the 
bill which will assist their economic 
development and promote democracy 
in the region. 

I said in earlier remarks the problem 
is that the way things are going, there 
will not be an Africa left for this bill to 
help. I think people underestimate the 
impact of that statement. What I hope 
to do in these remarks is talk about 
the scope of the problem, give specific 
country reports, talk about the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political impact of 
HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
need for affordable access to pharma¬ 
ceuticals, what compulsory licensing 
and parallel importing is, and why the 
Feinstein-Feingold amendment is nec¬ 
essary. 

I want to talk about drug companies’ 
revenues from these drugs and what 
else is to be done. 

But before I do so, I acknowledge the 
fact that this morning the White House 
has signed an Executive order to carry 
out the provisions of the Feinstein- 
Feingold amendment. 

At this point, I will read into the 
Record the following letter, dated May 
10 : 

I am pleased to inform you that today I 
will sign an Executive Order that is intended 
to help make HIV/AIDS-related drugs and 
medical technologies more accessible and af¬ 
fordable in beneficiary sub-Saharan African 
countries. The Executive Order, which is 
based in large part on your work in connec¬ 
tion with the proposed Trade and Develop¬ 
ment Act of 2000, formalizes U.S. government 
policy in this area. It also directs other steps 
to be taken to address the spread of HIV and 
AIDS in Africa, one of the worse health cri¬ 
ses the world faces. 

As you know, the worldwide HIV/AIDS epi¬ 
demic has taken a terrible toll in terms of 
human suffering. Nowhere has the suffering 
been as great as in Africa, where over 5,500 
people per day are dying from AIDS. Ap¬ 
proximately 34 million people in sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa have been infected, and, of those 
infected, approximately 11.5 million have 
died. These deaths represent more than 80 
percent of the total HIV/AIDS-related deaths 
worldwide. 

To help those countries most affected by 
HIV/AIDS fight this terrible disease, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Order directs the U.S. Government 
to refrain from seeking, through negotiation 
or otherwise, the revocation or revision of 
any law or policy imposed by a beneficiary 
sub-Saharan government that promotes ac¬ 
cess to HIV/AIDS pharmaceuticals and med¬ 
ical technologies. This order will give sub- 
Saharan governments the flexibility to bring 


life saving drugs and medical technologies to 
affected populations. At the same time, the 
order ensures that fundamental intellectual 
property rights of U.S. businesses and inven¬ 
tors are protected by requiring sub-Saharan 
governments to provide adequate and effec¬ 
tive intellectual property protection con¬ 
sistent with World Trade Organization rules. 
In this way, the order strikes a proper bal¬ 
ance between the need to enable sub-Saharan 
governments to increase access to HIV/AIDS 
pharmaceuticals and medical technologies 
and the need to ensure that intellectual 
property is protected. 

I know that you preferred that this policy 
be included in the Conference Report on the 
Trade and Development Act of 2000, as did I. 
However, through this Executive Order, the 
policy this Administration has pursued with 
your support will be implemented by the 
U.S. Government. The Executive Order will 
encourage beneficiary sub-Saharan African 
countries to build a better infrastructure to 
fight diseases like HIV/AIDS as they build 
better lives for their people. At the same 
time, the Trade and Development Act of 2000 
will strengthen African economies, enhance 
African democracy, and expand U.S.-African 
trade. Together, these steps will enable the 
United States to forge closer ties with our 
African allies, broaden export opportunities 
for our workers and businesses, and promote 
our values around the world. 

Thank you for your leadership on this 
critically important issue. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Clinton. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that following my remarks, the 
Executive order itself be printed in the 
Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
thank the President for this Executive 
order. It is the right thing to do and it 
is a major help. I very much hope that 
the African countries will make use of 
this Executive order and acquire the 
necessary pharmaceuticals that we 
here in this country know can extend 
the lives and well-being of people. 

Almost 1 year ago, on May 11, the 
World Health Organization declared 
that HIV/AIDS is now the world’s most 
deadly infectious disease. As of Decem¬ 
ber of last year, the AIDS Epidemic 
Update, published by the Joint United 
Nations Program on HIV/AIDS, U.N. 
AIDS, and the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion, notes the following: 

As the 20th century draws to a close, some 
33.6 million men and women worldwide face a 
future dominated by a fatal disease, un¬ 
known just a few decades ago. According to 
new estimates from the Joint U.N. Program 
on HIV/AIDS and the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion, 32.4 million adults and 1.2 million chil¬ 
dren will be living with HIV by the end of 
1999. 

Sub-Saharan Africa bears the brunt of the 
HIV/AIDS with close to 70 percent of the 
global total of HIV positive people. Most will 
die in the next 10 years, joining the 13.7 mil¬ 
lion Africans who have already died, and 
leaving behind shattered families and crip¬ 
pled prospects for development. 

Indeed, the hardest hit African com¬ 
panies face infection rates in excess of 
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22 percent—that is 22 million people— 
an overall rate of infection among 
adults in sub-Saharan Africa eight 
times the rate of infection worldwide. 
In some countries of southern Africa, 
20 to 30 percent of the population of the 
country itself are infected. 

You can see from this chart the 
spread of AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa. 
You see the major countries affected 
that I am speaking about—Namibia, 
Botswana, Zimbabwe, Zambia—leading 
with 16 to 32 percent of adults infected 
with HIV. The next tranche of 8 per¬ 
cent to 16 percent is in the orange and 
it drops down from there. In South Af¬ 
rica, you have almost 13 percent of the 
population infected; that is, 2.8 million 
people. In Zimbabwe, it is 25.8 percent; 
that is, 1.4 million people. In Uganda, 
it is 9.5 percent; that is, 870,000. In the 
Central African Republic, it is almost 
11 percent; that is 170,000. In Zambia, it 
is 19 percent; that is 730,000. In Kenya, 
it is 11.6 percent or 1.6 million people. 

The destruction caused by HIV/AIDS 
in sub-Saharan Africa, by far, sur¬ 
passes the devastation caused by fam¬ 
ine, war, and even genocide in Rwanda. 
According to the United Nations, over 
10 times as many people were killed by 
AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa last year 
as by war. This chart shows the esti¬ 
mated adult and child deaths from HIV/ 
AIDS during 1998—2 million people in 
sub-Saharan Africa, out of a global 
total of 2.5 million. You see why this is 
pandemic today, actually exceeding 
the bubonic plague in Europe centuries 
ago. 

The devastation caused by AIDS has 
dramatically reduced life expectancy 
in sub-Saharan Africa from the highs 
witnessed in the early to mideighties, 
before the devastating effect of AIDS 
began to be felt. This chart shows that 
in Botswana, which is this line, life ex¬ 
pectancy has fallen from the age of 61 
to age 50. In Zimbabwe, it fell from 59 
to 47. In Zambia, it fell from age 50 to 
38 years. In Malawi, it fell from age 45 
to 40 years. In Uganda, it fell from 48 to 
38 years. 

If the present trends continue, life 
expectancy—already shortened by a 
decade or more in many sub-Saharan 
African countries—is projected to fall 
more dramatically still. In Zimbabwe, 
for example, life expectancy is ex¬ 
pected to decline by 26 years by 2010, 
from the age of 59 to the age of 33. That 
is more than half the life expectancy in 
little more than two decades. I never 
thought I would ever see that kind of 
devastation in one country. 

AIDS is also affecting infant and 
child mortality rates, reversing the de¬ 
clines that have been occurring in 
many countries during the 1970s and 
1980s. According to the U.N., AIDS, by 
2010, the child mortality rates of chil¬ 
dren under 5 will increase by 200 per¬ 
cent in Botswana, by 100 percent in 
Kenya, Malawi and Tanzania, and Zam¬ 
bia by 100 percent, and by 300 percent 
in Zimbabwe. 
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This becomes critical, if you under¬ 
stand that four pills can prevent the 
transmission of HIV/AIDS from a 
mother to a child—four pills. 

Look at these expected child mor¬ 
tality rates. 

Over 30 percent of all children born 
to HIV-infected mothers in sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa will themselves be HIV in¬ 
fected. More than 500,000—half a mil¬ 
lion—babies were infected this past 
year by their mothers, most of them in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

As these statistics in the U.N. AIDS 
Report that I cited attest, sub-Saharan 
Africa has been far more severely af¬ 
fected by AIDS than any other part of 
the world. 

Mr. President, it is not just adults 
who are being- killed by AIDS in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Out of 510,000 children 
killed by AIDS throughout the entire 
world, 470,000 were African children. 
That is 92 percent of the world’s total. 

What does that say for the future? 
Almost a half million children are 
killed in one continent alone. For any¬ 
one who has ever been a mother or a fa¬ 
ther, a grandmother or a grandfather, 
this number is mind numbing. 

Beyond the carnage of the deaths, 
this disease has the potential to desta¬ 
bilize already fragile political and eco¬ 
nomic systems in sub-Saharan Africa. 

The United Nations reports that 23.3 
million adults and children are in¬ 
fected with the virus, up from 22 mil¬ 
lion a couple of years ago. Africa has 
only 10 percent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation. but it has 70 percent of the 
worldwide total of infected people. 

That is what this chart shows. And it 
is shocking. 

Worldwide, there were 5.6 million 
new AIDS infections in 1999—3.8 mil¬ 
lion of them in Africa. That is two- 
thirds of the new infections of AIDS 
taking place in Africa. Every day, 
11,000 more people are infected with 
HIV—1 in every 8 seconds—and 10,000 of 
the 11,000 new HIV infections that take 
place around the world occur in this 
area. 

Teachers, doctors, and nurses are 
today dying faster than they can be re¬ 
placed. What does that say about the 
human development and the economic 
upward mobility of that country if the 
teachers, the doctors, and the nurses 
die faster than they can be replaced? In 
addition to the death toll striking 
down adults and children alike, as the 
“Report on the Presidential Mission on 
Children Orphaned by AIDS in Sub-Sa¬ 
haran Africa’’ notes: 

Tragically, the worst Is yet to come. Dur¬ 
ing the next decade more than 40 million 
children will be orphaned by AIDS—40 mil¬ 
lion children orphaned by AIDS, and this 
"slow-burn disaster” is not expected to peak 
until 2030. According to UNICEF, the HIV- 
AIDS pandemic in sub-Saharan Africa is hav¬ 
ing and will continue to have more impact 
on child survival and maternal mortality 
than all other emergencies combined. With¬ 
out a doubt, AIDS has placed an entire gen¬ 
eration of Africa’s children in jeopardy. 


Of the 13 million children orphaned 
by AIDS so far, 10 million of them are 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 

In Zimbabwe, there are currently 
600.000 AIDS orphans, and the projec¬ 
tion is that there will be more than 1 
million by 2005. That is a 40-percent in¬ 
crease in orphans in one country alone 
in the next 5 years. Think about it for 
a minute. It is staggering. 

There are rumors that some of the 
leaders of these countries don’t want to 
deal with the drugs that can prevent 
passage from the mother to the child 
because they don’t want to deal with 
the number of orphans that are going 
to be present in that country. I find 
this also shocking. You have more than 
1 million orphans in 5 years growing up 
in poverty, without parents and with 
little or no social structure. 

What does this say about the success 
of an African Trade Act, if you think 
about it? No teachers, no doctors, no 
nurses, and millions of orphans with¬ 
out parents, what does that say about 
economic and human development of a 
country? 

In South Africa, there are already 
close to 250,000 AIDS orphans. The 
number is expected to skyrocket to 2 V 2 
million by 2010. This is South Africa. 
This is from 1990 to 2010. Here we are at 
2000, and this is what is anticipated to 
be the number of orphans by 2010. The 
number is 2.5 million in one country 
alone. How can this bill provide them 
with the resources to lead better lives 
in the future? What good will this bill 
do if this happens? 

All told, over 34 million people in Af¬ 
rica have been infected by HIV since 
the pandemic began. That is the popu¬ 
lation of the State of California. And 
an estimated 13.7 million Africans have 
lost their lives to AIDS—more than the 
entire population of Los Angeles and 
New York City combined. By 2005, if 
policies do not change, the daily death 
toll will reach 13,000—double what it is 
today—with nearly 4 million AIDS 
deaths in sub-Saharan Africa alone. 

A recent CNN Interactive story, 
“AIDS in Africa: Dying by the Num¬ 
bers,” put the extent of the crisis in 
this way: 

. . . The bubonic plague is reckoned to 
have killed about 30 million people in medie¬ 
val Europe. The U.S. Census Bureau projects 
that AIDS deaths and the loss of future pop¬ 
ulations from the deaths of women of child¬ 
bearing age means that by 2010, sub-Saharan 
Africa will have 71 million fewer people than 
it would otherwise. 

In all of these countries in sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa, there will be 71 million 
fewer people because of AIDS in the 
next 10 years. Just think about that for 
a minute. 

I would also like to spend some time 
addressing the situation in several dif¬ 
ferent countries in the region—some 
hard hit, some less so—so that my col¬ 
leagues have a better sense of the 
chaos and disruption this disease is 
causing in individual countries and so¬ 
ciety. 


The statistics that I cite below are 
drawn from UNA’s World Health Orga¬ 
nization epidemiological fact sheets on 
AIDS and includes data up to 1997. By 
all accounts, in almost every country 
in the region, the situation has grown 
much worse in the past 3 years. There 
could be little doubt about the pan¬ 
demic. 

Let’s begin with Botswana. In Bot¬ 
swana, over 25 percent of the popu¬ 
lation between 15 and 49 is infected 
with HIV. That is 25 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation. In Botswana’s major urban 
areas, 40 percent of pregnant women 
are infected with HIV. From 1994 to 
1997, the rate at which children have 
been orphaned in Botswana quadrupled. 
Almost 50 percent of Botswana's chil¬ 
dren under 15 are AIDS orphans. AIDS 
is responsible for over half of the 
deaths of all children under the age of 
five. 

Let’s look at Ethiopia. Ethiopia has 
a relatively low infection rate for sub- 
Saharan Africa, just 9.3 percent, with 
5.6 million out of a population of 60 
million infected. Over 35 percent of 
women in Ethiopia age 20 to 24 have 
HIV. That is a rate 3 times higher than 
men. In 1985, less than 1 percent of 
prostitutes in Addis Ababa were HIV 
positive. By 1990, that proportion had 
reached 54 percent. This is the point of 
spreading of the disease. Very little is 
being done about it. 

Kenya currently has a relatively low 
rate of HIV infection. It is 11 percent. 
HIV prevalence is much higher in the 
major urban areas and is over 25 per¬ 
cent in Nairobi, where almost 90 per¬ 
cent of prostitutes are HIV positive. 
This is the wonderful city of Nairobi, 
where 90 percent of the prostitutes are 
spreading this disease heterosexually 
through the countryside. There are 
currently at least 350,000 AIDS orphans 
in Kenya, with the number expected to 
reach 1 million by 2005. By 2005, Kenya 
will have one million orphans, thanks 
to AIDS. That is a 200 percent increase. 
The cumulative number of deaths due 
to AIDS has risen from 16,000 in 1989 to 
200,000 in 1995 and is expected to pass 
the one million mark this year. One 
million dead and one million orphans. 

Kenya is a beautiful country. It is 
shocking what is happening. I hope 
some of the pharmaceutical companies 
that lobbied against this amendment 
are listening. Mr. President, 75 percent 
of AIDS cases in Kenya occur among 
adults age 20 to 45, the economically 
most productive time of the popu¬ 
lation. The prevalence of HIV in preg¬ 
nant women in urban areas has risen 
from 2 percent in 1985 to 16 percent in 
1997. 

Let’s go to Malawi. It is estimated 
around 1 in 7 of the population, age 15 
to 49, is HIV positive. That is 15 per¬ 
cent of the population, or 670,000 peo¬ 
ple. More than 80,000 people died of 
AIDS in 1 year alone, 1997, and Malawi 
has an accumulative death toll of over 
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450,000 people. I hope the pharma¬ 
ceutical companies are listening. 

Over 25 percent of women attending 
prenatal clinics in the urban centers 
test positive for HIV. Girls 15 to 24 
years in age are six times more likely 
to be positive than boys the same age. 
Other infectious diseases are also on 
the upswing. Tuberculosis has tripled 
since the late 1980s, largely due to 
AIDS. By the end of 1997, over 6 percent 
of Malawi’s children under 15 were or¬ 
phans. 

Let’s look at Nigeria, Africa’s most 
populace country, with 118 million peo¬ 
ple. More than 2.2 million people, 
around 5 percent, are HIV positive. Al¬ 
though Nigeria appears to have a rel¬ 
atively low incidence at present, trend 
lines are not comforting. The preva¬ 
lence in pregnant women in urban 
areas went from below 1 percent in 1991 
to almost 7 percent in 1994. Likewise, 
the prevalence of HIV in prostitutes 
has more than doubled during this 
same period in urban areas, and in¬ 
creases from 3.9 percent to 23 percent 
in rural areas. Nearly 50 percent of the 
prostitutes in Lagos, the largest city, 
are HIV positive, spreading the disease. 
There were 350,000 AIDS orphans in Ni¬ 
geria as of 1997. 

Let’s look at South Africa. About 3 
million people in South Africa are in¬ 
fected with HIV, 13 percent of a popu¬ 
lation of 43 million. Estimates are by 
2010, 25 percent of South Africa’s popu¬ 
lation will be HIV positive. By 1997, 
180,000 children were orphaned. That 
figure will skyrocket to 2 million by 
2010. There will be two million orphans 
in South Africa because of AIDS by 
2010. Mr. President, 20 percent of preg¬ 
nant women are infected. There are 
close to 400,000 deaths due to AIDS in 
South Africa since the beginning of the 
epidemic. 

Let’s go to Zambia, with an infection 
rate close to 20 percent. It is one of the 
hardest hit countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa. As of 1997, over 770,000 adults 
and children in Zambia were AIDS af¬ 
fected. There are more than 630,000 es¬ 
timated AIDS cases. There have been 
600,000 cumulative deaths since the be¬ 
ginning of the epidemic. After Uganda, 
Zambia has the highest proportion of 
children orphaned by AIDS in the 
world. By the end of 1997, 360,000 chil¬ 
dren, almost 10 percent of the children 
under 15, were orphaned because of 
AIDS. Four simple pills could prevent 
the transmission of AIDS from a preg¬ 
nant woman to a child. Mr. President, 
28 percent of adults in the urban area 
and 15 percent in rural areas are in¬ 
fected with HIV. 

To give a sense of how the crisis is 
eroding social stability in Zambia, last 
year alone, 1,300 teachers in Zambia 
died from AIDS. Only 700 new teachers 
were available to take their place. How 
do you teach children to be able to get 
a job in the new marketplace that this 
bill hopes to bring about if the teachers 


are dying of AIDS, if the children are 
orphaned? Zimbabwe has one of the 
worst AIDS epidemics in the world. 
Currently, 26 percent of all adults age 
15 to 49 are infected with HIV, more 
than 1.5 million out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 5.5 million. 

The United Nations Population Divi¬ 
sion has projected that over the next 
five years half of all child deaths in the 
country will be due to AIDS. 

As in Zambia, by the end of 1997 
there were over 360,000 AIDS orphans in 
Zimbabwe and, as I mentioned earlier, 
projections are for Zimbabwe to be 
faced with over 1 million AIDS orphans 
in the next five years. 

The HIV/AIDS crisis is driving fami¬ 
lies in sub-Saharan Africa worn-down 
by widespread poverty to the brink of 
disaster, and eroding the ability of the 
regions governments to provide serv¬ 
ices while at the same time increasing 
the demand for them. This is especially 
true in health care, where AIDS-re¬ 
lated illnesses sometimes account for 
almost half the hospital beds and in-pa¬ 
tient days. 

The transition to democracy in the 
region may also be imperiled, and eco¬ 
nomic growth may grind to a halt as a 
result of the AIDS crisis destabilizing 
social structures. 

These numbers, and the impact this 
disease is having on individual counties 
in sub-Saharan Africa, is staggering, 
but it is difficult to capture the depth 
of the devastation and suffering in the 
region with statistics and charts. To 
try to give a better sense of the impact 
of HIV/AIDS, let me read the first few 
paragraphs from a story published in 
the Village Voice last year, part of a 
Pulitzer Prize winning series of articles 
by journalist Mark Schoofs. 

Let me warn you: the following is not 
for the faint of heart or faint of stom¬ 
ach. 

They didn’t call Arthur Chinaka out of the 
classroom. The principal and Arthur’s uncle 
Simon waited until the day’s exams were 
done before breaking the news: Arthur’s fa¬ 
ther, his body wracked with pneumonia, had 
finally died of AIDS. They were worried that 
Arthur would panic, but at 17 years old, he 
didn't. He still had two days of tests, so 
while his father lay in the morgue. Arthur 
finished his exams. That happened in 1990. 
Then in 1992, Arthur’s uncle Edward died of 
AIDS. In 1994, his uncle Richard died of 
AIDS. In 1996, his uncle Alex died of AIDS. 
All of them are buried on the homestead 
where they grew up and where their parents 
and Arthur still live, a collection of thatch- 
roofed huts in the mountains near Mutare, 
by Zimbabwe’s border with Mozambique. But 
HIV hasn’t finished with this family. In 
April, a fourth uncle lay coughing in his hut, 
and the virus had blinded Arthur’s aunt Eu¬ 
nice, leaving her so thin and weak she 
couldn't walk without help. By September 
both were dead. 

The most horrifying part of this story is 
that it is not unique. In Uganda, a business 
executive named Tonny, who asked that his 
last name not be used, lost two brothers and 
a sister to AIDS, while his wife lost her 
brother to the virus. In the rural hills of 
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South Africa’s KwaZulu Natal province, 
Bonisile Ngema lost her son and daughter-in- 
law, so she tries to support her grand¬ 
daughter and her own aged mother by selling 
potatoes. Her dead son was the breadwinner 
for the whole extended family, and now she 
feels like an orphan. 

In the morgue of Zimbabwe’s Parirenyatwa 
Hospital, head mortician Paul Tabvemhiri 
opens the door to the large cold room that 
holds cadavers. But it’s impossible to walk 
in because so many bodies lie on the floor, 
wrapped in blankets from their deathbeds or 
dressed in the clothes they died in. Along the 
walls, corpses are packed two to a shelf. In a 
second cold-storage area, the shelves are nar¬ 
rower, so Tabvemhiri faces a grisly choice: 
He can stack the bodies on top of one an¬ 
other, which squishes the face and makes it 
hard for relatives to identify the body, or he 
can leave the cadavers out in the hall, 
unrefrigerated. He refuses to deform bodies, 
and so a pair of corpses lie outside on 
gurneys behind a curtain. The odor of decom¬ 
position is faint but clear. 

Have they always had to leave bodies in 
the hall? “No, no, no,” says Tabvemhiri, who 
has worked in the morgue since 1976. “Only 
in the last five or six years,” which is when 
AIDS deaths here took off. Morgue records 
show that the number of cadavers has almost 
tripled since the start of Zimbabwe’s epi¬ 
demic, and there’s been a change in who is 
dying: “The young ones,” says Tabvemhiri, 
“are coming in bulk.” 

The wide crescent of East and Southern Af¬ 
rica that sweeps down from Mount Kenya 
and around the Cape of Good Hope is the 
hardest-hit AIDS region in the world. Here, 
the virus is cutting down more and more of 
Africa’s most energetic and productive peo¬ 
ple, adults aged 15 to 49. The slave trade also 
targeted people in their prime, killing or 
sending into bondage perhaps 25 million peo¬ 
ple. But that happened over four centuries. 
Only 17 years have passed since AIDS was 
first found in Africa, on the shores of Lake 
Victoria, yet according to the Joint United 
Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS), 
the virus has already killed more than 11 
million sub-Saharan Africans. More than 22 
million others are infected [and nobody 
cares]. 

Only 10 percent of the world’s population 
lives south of the Sahara, but the region is 
home to two-thirds of the world’s HlV-posi- 
tive people, and it has suffered more than 80 
percent of all AIDS deaths. 

Last year, the combined wars in Africa 
killed 200,000 people. AIDS killed 10 times 
that number. Indeed, more people succumbed 
to HIV last year than to any other cause of 
death on this continent, including malaria. 
And the carnage has only begun. 

In addition to the devastating health 
impact, HIV/AIDS in Sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
ca is also threatening to undermine 
economic, social, and political sta¬ 
bility in the region—the very issues 
which the African Growth and Oppor¬ 
tunity Act is intended to address. 

In Zimbabwe and Botswana, for ex¬ 
ample, where roughly one of every four 
people have AIDS, the disease has cut 
sharply into population growth with 
profound consequences. According to 
Karen Stanecki, chief of health studies 
for the U.S. Census Bureau: 

The zero growth is coming because people 
are dying in their young adult years, not 
after leading full lives and then dying. 
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People are dying in the years when 
they’re supposed to be most produc¬ 
tive. 

As World Bank President James 
Wolfensohn said at the United Nations 
this past January: 

Many of us used to think of AIDS as a 
health issue. We were wrong. AIDS can no 
longer be confined to the health or social 
sector portfolios. AIDS is turning back the 
clock on development. 

As the HIV epidemic deepens in Afri¬ 
ca, it is leaving an economically dev¬ 
astated continent in its wake. 

At the most simple level, already im¬ 
poverished families that must care for 
a member who is ill with HIV/AIDS 
find that what little they had to pay 
for a child’s education or invest for the 
future is now gone. 

The United Nations Joint Program 
on HIV/AIDS found that urban families 
in the Cote d’Ivoire, known as the 
Ivory Coast in this country, with a 
member sick from AIDS cut spending 
on their children’s education in half 
and reduced food consumption by about 
40 percent as they struggled to cover 
health care costs. 

Moreover, as the epidemic has wors¬ 
ened, so have estimates of its effect on 
African economies, even without tak¬ 
ing into account broader human wel¬ 
fare issues. 

Indeed, because of the impact of HIV/ 
AIDS, David Bloom, a professor of eco¬ 
nomics and demography at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, warns that 
"The whole economy [in Africa] could 
unravel.” 

In "Confronting AIDS,” the World 
Bank factored in labor supply issues 
and the amount to which health care 
would be financed out of savings to 
come up with a “rough estimate” of a 
0.5 percent annual reduction in per cap¬ 
ita GDP growth. I believe this estimate 
to be on the low side. 

One-half of 1 percent may not seem 
like much. Indeed, for countries with 
relatively high growth rates such as 
Uganda, that kind of reduction will not 
seem to be immediately crippling, but 
a lower growth rate has a cumulative 
effect. 

A country whose growth rate is 2 per¬ 
cent a year will increase its GNP per 
capita by 81 percent in one generation, 
or about 30 years. Each generation will 
live much better than the last. 

However, if AIDS reduces growth to 
just 1.5 percent per year, the same 
country will increase its GNP per cap¬ 
ita by only about 50 percent in the 
same period. 

This chart shows the change in per 
capita GDP caused by AIDS in Kenya. 
The yellow is a no AIDS scenario, and 
one can see the enormous rise in GDP. 
The red is the AIDS scenario, even 
with the African Growth and Oppor¬ 
tunity Act, and one can see how it is 
consequentially lower. 

Thus, in Kenya, for example, 
UNAIDS estimates that while per cap¬ 


ita GDP was estimated to increase 
from 5,600 Kenyan shillings in 1990 to 
over 6,000 Kenyan shillings by 2005 
without AIDS, with the impact of 
AIDS per capita GDP will remain stag¬ 
nant over the same period of time. 

Likewise, in South Africa UNAIDS 
estimates that because of the impact of 
HIV/AIDS the Human Development 
Index—which measures the level of 
human development through a formula 
based on life expectancy at birth, adult 
literacy, school enrollment, and real 
per capita GDP has dropped by over 15 
percent from 1995 to the present. That 
is a 15-percent drop due to AIDS in 5 
years. Without HIV/AIDS South Afri¬ 
ca’s HDI was projected to remain more 
or less the same. 

Finally, the combined effects of HIV/ 
AIDS on health, economic life, the so¬ 
cial fabric, and political institutions, 
has created a genuine threat to future 
stability and security in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

That is why, at the initiative of Am¬ 
bassador Holbrooke and Vice President 
Gore, the 15-member United Nations 
Security Council decided to address 
AIDS earlier this year. 

As Secretary General Kofi Annan 
told the Security Council: 

In already unstable societies, this cocktail 
of disasters is a sure recipe for more conflict. 
And conflict, in turn, provides fertile ground 
for further infections. 

And, as Dr. Peter Piot, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Joint United Nations Pro¬ 
gramme on HIV/AIDS, said: 

Visibly, the epidemic is eroding the social 
fabric of many communities. In its demo¬ 
graphic, social and economic impact, the epi¬ 
demic has become more devastating than 
war, in a continent where war and conflict 
appear to be endemic. 

As U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Richard Holbrooke said, if we 
do not work with Africa now to address 
the problems associated with the HIV/ 
AIDS crisis, “we will have to deal with 
them later when they will get more 
dangerous and more expensive.” 

It is in recognition of the desta¬ 
bilizing effects of HIV/AIDS in Africa 
that the Clinton-Gore administration 
has taken the step of designating AIDS 
a threat to U.S. national security in¬ 
terests, as reported the other week in 
the Washington Post. I believe the ad¬ 
ministration is to be congratulated for 
its recognition of the profound effects 
that this disease is having, and for this 
effort. 

There are many explanations for why 
this pandemic is sweeping across sub- 
Saharan Africa: Certainly the region’s 
poverty, which has deprived Africans of 
access to health information, health 
education, and health care. Conflict, 
which has led to increases in refugee 
flows, and increases in prostitution 
have also played a role. Cultural and 
behavior patterns, which has led to 
sub-Saharan Africa being the only re¬ 
gion in which women are infected with 
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HIV at a higher rate than men, may 
also play a role. 

Clearly, in addressing the challenges 
presented by this disease there needs to 
be considerable emphasis addressing 
the health care infrastructure of sub- 
Saharan Africa and on additional re¬ 
sources for education. I intend to ad¬ 
dress both these points later. 

I also believe that if the inter¬ 
national community is to be successful 
in meeting this challenge, we must 
make every effort to get appropriate 
medicine into the hands of those in 
need. 

In the United States and much of the 
industrialized world, even as sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa has been ravaged by the im¬ 
pact of HIV/AIDS, we have succeeded, 
in large part, in turning HIV/AIDS into 
a chronic disease; not curing it—that 
must still remain a top priority—but 
managing it. We have done so, in large 
parts, by developing effective pharma¬ 
ceuticals and getting them to those in 
need. 

Indeed, for too many years there 
were no effective drugs. 

I remember, as Mayor of San Fran¬ 
cisco, I was the first mayor to imple¬ 
ment a program to deal with AIDS in 
the United States, and remember try¬ 
ing to manage this disease in its early 
days, when cause, let alone treatment, 
was unclear; when drugs were simply 
not available; when HIV/AIDS was dev¬ 
astating our community, and many, 
many promising young people—many 
of them my friends—were struck down 
in the prime of their lives; and when we 
simply did not know how big the crisis 
would get, or if our health care system 
could handle it. 

So in some small way, I think I un¬ 
derstand what policymakers in many 
sub-Saharan African countries are now 
going through. 

Now, thanks to recent medical re¬ 
search, we do have effective medicine. 
For example, some recent pilot 
projects have had success in reducing 
mother-to-child transmission by ad¬ 
ministering the anti-HIV drug AZT, or 
a less expensive medicine, Nevirapine, 
NVP, during birth and early childhood. 

In fact, new studies indicate NVP can 
reduce the risk of mother-to-child 
transmission by as much as 80 percent. 
Just think of the statistics on orphans 
and HIV-infected children that could be 
stopped with four of these pills. NVP is 
given just once to the mother during 
labor and once to the child within 
three days of birth. Three or four pills 
can mean that a child is prevented 
from being born with AIDS. 

For just $4 a tablet—a little more 
than the cost of a large latte at 
Starbuck’s, not a lot here but a great 
deal in Africa—this inexpensive drug 
regime has created an unprecedented 
opportunity for international coopera¬ 
tion in the fight against AIDS. Cur¬ 
rently, however, less than 1 percent of 
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HIV infected pregnant women have ac¬ 
cess to interventions to reduce mother- 
to-child transmission. 

In addition to such drugs as NVP, 
drug “cocktails" administered in a 
treatment regimen known as HAART— 
highly active antiretroviral therapy— 
antiretroviral drugs can allow people 
living with AIDS to lead a normal life. 
And use of the drugs can lead to long¬ 
term survival rather than early death. 
Such treatment has proven highly ef¬ 
fective in developed countries, includ¬ 
ing our own. 

Although some pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies may try to tell you otherwise, 
most antiretrovirals drugs are rel¬ 
atively inexpensive to produce. AIDS 
Treatment News recently reported 
that: 

AZT in bulk can be purchased for 42 cents 
for 300 mg from the worldwide suppliers; this 
price reflects profits not only to the manu¬ 
facturer but also to the middleman bulk 
buyer. The same drug retails at my local 
pharmacy for $5.82 per pill. This ridiculous 
price bears no real relation to the cost of 
production. 

Unfortunately—and inexplicably in 
my view—access for Africans to AIDS 
medications or “antiretrovirals” is 
perhaps the most contentious issue 
surrounding the response to the Afri¬ 
can epidemic. 

According to an article, “Poor Na¬ 
tions Ravaged by AIDS Need the Right 
Resources” that appeared in the De¬ 
cember 1, 1999 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association: 

For as many years as antiretroviral thera¬ 
pies have been available, AIDS activists have 
accused pharmaceutical companies of price 
gouging and challenged them to reduce 
prices and cut their profit margins on drugs 
for people with HIV infection and AIDS. In a 
pilot drug access initiative launched in 199V 
in Uganda, Cote d'Ivoire, Chile, and Viet¬ 
nam, UNAIDS succeeded in negotiating dis¬ 
counts on drugs manufactured by Abbott 
Laboratories, Bristol-Myers Squibb Co, 
Glaxo Wellcome Inc, Merck & Co Inc, and 
Roche Laboratories. 

In Uganda, the cost of dual antiretroviral 
drug therapy has been cut from $600 to $250 
per month; triple combination therapy that 
used to cost $1000 per month is now between 
$500 and $600 (J Int Assoc Physicians AIDS 
Care. 1999:5:48-60). Dorothy Ochola, MD, coor¬ 
dinator of the drug access initiative in Ugan¬ 
da, said the US Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention has offered free laboratory 
monitoring of patients for 2 years. 

While the program has helped hundreds of 
HIV-infected people in Uganda gain access to 
therapy, it is far from a cure-all. Along with 
government subsidies for drugs, the initia¬ 
tive offers less expensive drugs for palliative 
care and opportunistic infections, but pa¬ 
tients must pay out of pocket for 
antiretroviral drugs. With a population of 21 
million and the number of HIV-positive per¬ 
sons estimated at 930,000, Uganda’s approxi¬ 
mately 825 patients receiving antiretroviral 
drugs through the program are a drop in the 
bucket. 

Unfortunately, it is true that even at 
reduced rates in all too many cases the 
cost of combination therapy is beyond 
the means of most people living with 


AIDS and governments in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Combination therapy in South Africa 
was estimated at $334 per month or 
$4,000 per year, and UNAIDS reports 
that Brazil treated 75,000 people with 
antiretrovirals in 1999 at a cost of $300 
million—or, again, $4,000 per person. 

I strongly believe that we have a 
strong moral obligation to try to save 
lives when the medications for doing so 
exist, and it is critical that the United 
States play a leadership role in the 
international community to increase 
access to life-saving drugs. 

For example, the United States 
should not oppose African governments 
and donor agencies from achieving re¬ 
ductions in the cost of antiretrovirals 
through negotiated agreements with 
drug manufacturers. 

The British pharmaceutical firm 
Glaxo Wellcome, a major producer of 
antiretrovirals, has already stated that 
it is committed to “differential pric¬ 
ing,” which would lower the cost of 
AIDS drugs in Africa. And I say, hoo¬ 
ray; one company. These efforts are to 
be commended, and it is my sincere 
hope that companies willing to adopt 
“differential pricing” will help African 
countries get the drugs they need at 
prices they can afford. 

Now I will speak about compulsory 
licensing and parallel importing for a 
moment. 

This is the issue raised by my amend¬ 
ment and now the President’s Execu¬ 
tive order. The United States must not 
oppose “parallel importing” and “com¬ 
pulsory licensing” by African govern¬ 
ments to lower the price of patented 
medications so that HIV/AIDS drugs 
are more affordable, and more people 
in Africa will have access to them. 

Through parallel importing, patented 
pharmaceuticals can be purchased from 
the cheapest source, rather than from 
the manufacturer. Under compulsory 
licensing an African government could 
order a local firm to produce a drug 
and pay a negotiated royalty to the 
patent holder. 

Both parallel imports and compul¬ 
sory licensing are permitted under the 
World Trade Organization agreement 
for countries facing health emer¬ 
gencies—and there can be little doubt 
that Africa is facing a health emer¬ 
gency of monumental proportions. 

My amendment, cosponsored by my 
colleague from Wisconsin, would have 
simply codified current administration 
policy—as the administration has now 
opted to do itself via Executive order— 
which states that the U.S. Government 
will not oppose efforts by governments 
of the countries of sub-Saharan Africa 
to supply HIV/AIDS drugs to their citi¬ 
zens through compulsory licensing or 
parallel importing. 

This amendment did not create new 
policy or a new approach on intellec¬ 
tual property rights under the World 
Trade Organization agreement on 
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Trade Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights, know as TRIPS, nor 
does it require IP rights to be rolled 
back or weakened. 

There are few in this body as com¬ 
mitted to the notion of strict protec¬ 
tion of U.S. intellectual property 
rights as I am. 

Just a few years ago, for example, 
when the United States and China were 
involved in a dispute over IPR protec¬ 
tion for movies, music, and computer 
software, I worked with the adminis¬ 
tration to convince China that it was 
important to respect the rights of the 
patent holder and live up to its com¬ 
mitments to respect intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights. And, I am pleased to note, 
China’s record since that time on IP 
issues has improved. 

The compulsory licensing process 
under my amendment was fully con¬ 
sistent with the WTO’s approach to 
balancing the protection of intellectual 
property with a moral obligation to 
meet public health emergencies such as 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic in Africa. 

According to an opinion I solicited 
from the Congressional Research Serv¬ 
ice on this question, the amendment I 
offered: 

. . . would appear to be consistent with the 
TRIPS agreement since on its face it only 
prohibits U.S. government authorities, such 
as the U.S. Trade Representative (U.S.T.R.) 
From seeking a revocation of law or policy 
which offers adequate intellectual property 
rights protection consistent with the TRIPS 
agreement. . . . The TRIPS agreement per¬ 
mits compulsory licensing under certain 
conditions. . . . 

In other words, despite what some 
pharmaceutical companies have been 
saying behind closed doors about this 
amendment over the past few weeks, 
this amendment did not weaken intel¬ 
lectual property rights protection one 
iota. It left the bar exactly where it is 
right now. 

Let me be clear about this: My 
amendment—and now the President’s 
Executive Order—does not create new 
policy or a new approach on IP rights 
under TRIPS, nor does it require IP 
rights to be rolled back or weakened. 
All it asked is that in approaching HIV/ 
AIDS in Africa, U.S. policy on “com¬ 
pulsory licensing” and “parallel im¬ 
porting" remain consistent with what 
is accepted under international trade 
law. 

By doing so, this approach will allow 
the countries of sub-Saharan Africa to 
determine the availability of HIV/AIDS 
pharmaceuticals in their countries, and 
provide their people with affordable 
HIV/AIDS drugs. 

It was, or so I thought, a simple, 
common-sense approach to dealing 
with one facet of one of the most press¬ 
ing and important national security 
and international health issues that we 
face in the coming decades: The HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic currently sweeping 
across sub-Saharan Africa. 
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Let me provide one example of why 
the approach adopted by my amend¬ 
ment, and now the President’s Execu¬ 
tive Order, is necessary. 

On March 14 of this year, Doctor’s 
Without Borders—the medical relief 
group that won the Nobel Prize last 
year—sent a letter to Pfizer calling on 
Pfizer to lower the price of fluconazole, 
a drug needed to treat cryptococcal 
meningitus, the most common sys¬ 
temic fungal infection in HIV-positive 
people, in developing countries. 

As the Doctors Without Borders let¬ 
ter notes, in Thailand fluconazole is 
available for just $1.20 for a daily dose. 
Yet in Kenya and South Africa, the 
daily dose costs $17.84, almost 15 times 
higher. That is unconscionable and is 
greed in the ultimate. 

What accounts for the difference in 
price? 

In Thailand a generic version is 
available. In Kenya and South Africa 
the only supplier is Pfizer. 

As Bernard Pecoul. director of the 
Doctors Without Borders Access to Es¬ 
sential Medicines Campaign has noted, 
“People are dying because the price of 
the drug that can save them is too 
high.” 

As the March 14 Doctors Without 
Borders letter notes, “While we appre¬ 
ciate that patents can be an important 
motor of research and development 
funding, there must be a balance to en¬ 
sure that people in developing coun¬ 
tries have access to life-saving medi¬ 
cines.” I could not agree more. 

Under pressure from Doctors Without 
Borders, Pfizer has since agreed to pro¬ 
vide free fluconazole to South Africa. 
This situation never should have ex¬ 
isted to begin with. 

Without “compulsory licencing” and 
“parallel importing,” which would 
allow access to cheaper generic drugs, 
more people in sub-Saharan Africa will 
suffer and die. 

So why, given that it represented a 
common sense approach to a dev¬ 
astating problem fully consistent with 
international trade law did my amend¬ 
ment meet such stiff opposition in con¬ 
ference? 

After long and hard consideration, I 
have concluded that there can be only 
one possible answer to that question: 
Profits and corporate greed. 

Simply put, the pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies which manufacture HIV/AIDS 
drugs would prefer to be able to sell 
drugs for $18 a dose rather than $1 per 
dose, with the additional $17 going 
straight to fattening the bottom line. 

If there was a legitimate policy de¬ 
bate to be had, why did the opponents 
of including this provision in the bill 
not wage their fight out in the open? 

The answer is because they had no 
arguments which would stand up to the 
light of day—so they restricted their 
activities to attacking this amendment 
behind closed doors, out of the public 
view. And they succeeded, in con¬ 


ference, with literally no one in the 
room except for a few members, in get¬ 
ting this amendment killed. 

The pharmaceutical companies who 
were opposed to this amendment—op¬ 
posed because they want to squeeze 
every last drop of profit from the suf¬ 
fering of the millions of HIV/AIDS vic¬ 
tims in sub-Saharan Africa—were suc¬ 
cessful, behind closed doors, in killing 
my amendment. 

The revenue created from the sale of 
HIV/AIDS-related drugs is staggering. 

Crixivan, used to treat HIV infec¬ 
tions, produced $675 million in revenue 
for Merck, in 1998: Zithromax, used to 
prevent Mycobacterium avium complex 
in people with advanced HIV infec¬ 
tions, produced over $1.04 billion in rev¬ 
enue for Pfizer, in 1998; Fluconazole, 
used to treat cryptococcal meningitis, 
produced $916 million in revenue for 
Pfizer, in 1998; Epivir, used in combina¬ 
tion with AZT as a treatment option 
for HIV infection in adults and pedi¬ 
atric patients that are at least three 
months old, produced $595 million in 
revenue for Glaxo Wellcome, in 1998; 
Combivir, used as a treatment option 
for HIV infection in adults and adoles¬ 
cent patients that are at least twelve 
years old, produced $442 million in rev¬ 
enue for Glaxo Wellcome, in 1998; AZT, 
used for the treatment of adults with 
AIDS, produced $248 million in revenue 
for Glaxo Wellcome, in 1998; Taxol, 
used to treat AIDS-related Kaposi’s 
sarcoma, produced over $1.2 billion in 
revenue for Bristol-Meyers Squibb, in 
1998; Zerit, used for the treatment of 
adults with advanced HIV infections, 
produced $551 million in revenue for 
Bristol-Meyers Squibb, in 1998; Videx, 
used for the treatment of adult and pe¬ 
diatric patients with advanced HIV 
that are intolerant to or deteriorating 
on AZT, produced $162 million in rev¬ 
enue for Bristol-Meyers Squibb, in 1998; 
Invirase, used for advanced HIV infec¬ 
tions, produced $397 million in revenue 
for Hoffman-La Roche, in 1998; Hivid, 
used in combination with AZT for pa¬ 
tients with advanced HIV, produced $65 
million in revenue for Hoffman-La 
Roche, in 1998; Famvir, used for the 
treatment of recurrent mucocutaneous 
herpes simplex infections in HlV-in- 
fected patients, produced $172 million 
in revenue for SmithKline Beecham, in 
1998; Gamimune N, used to prevent bac¬ 
terial infections in HIV-infected pedi¬ 
atric patients, produced $235 million 
for Bayer, in 1998; Biaxin, used to treat 
disseminated mycobacterial infections 
due to Mycobacterium avium- 
intracellular complex (MAC), produced 
$1.25 billion in revenue for Abbott Lab¬ 
oratories, in 1998; Novir, used in com¬ 
bination with nucleoside analogues for 
the treatment of HIV-infections, pro¬ 
duced $250 million for Abbott Labora¬ 
tories, in 1998; Epogen, used to treat 
anemia related to AZT therapy, pro¬ 
duced $1.38 billion in revenue for 
Amgen, in 1998; Sustiva, used to treat 


HIV-1 infections in combination with 
other antiretrovirals, produced $75 mil¬ 
lion in revenue for DuPont Pharma¬ 
ceuticals in 1998. 

Viramune, used to treat HIV-infected 
adults experiencing clinical or 
immunologic deterioration, produced 
$154 million in revenue for Boehringer 
Ingelheim, in 1998; Serostim, used for 
the treatment of AIDS-wasting and 
cachexia, produced $88 million in rev¬ 
enue for the Ares-Serono Group in 1998; 
Viracept, used to treat HIV infection 
when antiretroviral therapy is needed 
in adults and pediatric patients that 
are at least two years old, produced 
$530 million for Agouron Pharma¬ 
ceuticals, in 1998; and Abelcet, used to 
treat aspergillosis, a fungal infection, 
produced $73 million for The Liposome 
Company, in 1998. 

All of the above-mentioned drugs 
were among the 500 best selling drugs 
in the world, in 1998. 

Driven in no small part by the profits 
on HIV/AIDS drugs, the pharma¬ 
ceutical sector has proven to be one of 
the most profitable corporate sectors 
in the world. In 1999 pharmaceutical 
companies had a 18.6 percent return on 
revenues, which is 17 percent higher 
than the number two sector on the list, 
and a 16.5 percent return on assets, 
which is 7 percent higher than the 
number two sector on the list. 

For shame, for opposing this amend¬ 
ment. 

Merck, the producer of Crixivan, had 
an 18 percent return on revenues and a 
17 percent return on assets. 

Bristol-Meyers Squibb, the producer 
of Taxol, Zerit, and Videx, had a 21 per¬ 
cent return on revenues and a 24 per¬ 
cent return on assets. 

Pfizer, the producer of Zithromax 
and Fluconazole, had a 20 percent re¬ 
turn on revenues and a 15 percent re¬ 
turn on assets. 

Abbott Laboratories, the producer of 
Biaxin and Norvir, had a 19 percent re¬ 
turn on revenues and a 17 percent re¬ 
turn on assets. 

Amgen, the producer of Epogen, had 
a 33 percent return on revenues and a 
27 percent return on assets. 

Ironically, the pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies would profit more from the ap¬ 
proach embodied in my amendment 
than they do right now. Presently, 
most sub-Saharan African countries 
are not buying these drugs since they 
can not afford the price tag, so the 
pharmaceutical companies are not 
earning any money at all on these HIV/ 
AIDS drugs in these countries. But if 
sub-Saharan African countries pro¬ 
duced HIV/AIDS drugs through “com¬ 
pulsory licensing,” or purchased them 
by “parallel importing,” the pharma¬ 
ceutical companies holding the patents 
on these drugs would receive royalties. 

I have a very hard time under¬ 
standing how lobbyists behind closed 
doors prevail on this body, in the mid¬ 
dle of a world health crisis, to prevent 
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the use of cheaper drugs when the fig¬ 
ures I have documented are decimating 
these countries in a major public 
health emergency. I don’t know how 
they sleep at night. I really do not. I 
don’t know how they can look at a 
country with 1 million or 2 million 
AIDS-produced orphans and sleep at 
night. I really do not understand it. 

Let me touch for a moment on what 
else is to be done. 

By itself, the approach of the Fein- 
stein-Feingold Amendment, and the 
President’s Executive order, will not 
solve the problem of HIV/AIDS in Afri¬ 
ca. It only addresses one area—an im¬ 
portant area, but only one—of a large 
and complex problem. 

As Dr. David Satcher, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, wrote in 
“The Global HIV/AIDS Epidemic” in 
JAMA, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in April 1998: 

More than a decade of experience has 
taught us how to control HIV/AIDS—we 
know what works. Many developed countries 
have successfully checked the spread of the 
epidemic. While development of therapy and 
a vaccine continue, prevention must be em¬ 
phasized. The basic elements of prevention 
include education, behavior change, vol¬ 
untary testing and counseling prevention of 
perinatal transmission, and political com¬ 
mitment. Each country must find the mix of 
methods appropriate to its particular condi¬ 
tions. 

Education about HIV/AIDS is necessary 
but alone does not change the behavior of 
populations. Promotion of voluntary testing 
and counseling must complement education. 
Testing and counseling break the deadly si¬ 
lence around HIV/AIDS and empower individ¬ 
uals to make informed decisions and change 
behaviors. Breaking the silence also will 
begin to diffuse the stigma surrounding the 
disease. We have seen success with behav¬ 
ioral change in Uganda and Thailand, the 
only two less-developed countries with ex¬ 
tensive capacity for voluntary testing and 
counseling. 

It is known that perinatal transmission of 
HIV can be reduced by more than 50% by 
using antiretroviral therapy; however prob¬ 
lems with access to these drugs limit their 
use in some countries. Transmission of HIV 
through breast-feeding and poor survival of 
orphans make the avoidance of disease via 
treatment for perinatal transmission more 
complex. We continue to work with inter¬ 
national organizations, other governments, 
and pharmaceutical companies to lower 
costs and expand access to antiretroviral 
drugs. Current treatment for perinatal trans¬ 
mission, as well as use of antiretrovirals in 
general, in less-developed countries is also 
limited by the fact that very few people have 
been tested for HIV infection. 

Treatment of other sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs) is important to control the 
spread of HIV. One of the reasons HIV has 
spread so rapidly in Africa is that so many 
STDs go untreated. Untreated STDs break 
down natural barriers that prevent trans¬ 
mission. Access to even basic treatment for 
STDs remains a problem for many less-devel¬ 
oped countries. 

Perhaps most important in the global bat¬ 
tle against HIV/AIDS is political commit¬ 
ment. Leaders at the national, provincial, 
and local levels of government must speak 
out about HIV/AIDS and encourage busi¬ 


nesses and nongovernmental organizations 
to commit to work against the disease. I was 
encouraged by U.S. Vice President A1 Gore 
and Deputy President Thabo Mbeki of South 
Africa, who put the HIV/AIDS threat at the 
top of the international agenda at the recent 
meeting of the United States-South Africa 
Joint Commission. They set an important 
example for leaders in developed and less-de¬ 
veloped countries. 

American medicine and public health have 
an important role to play in the global bat¬ 
tle against HIV/AIDS by supporting inter¬ 
national organizations such as the Joint 
United Nations Program on HIV/AIDS, the 
World Health Organization, and the World 
Bank. 

HIV/AIDS can be likened to the plague 
that decimated the population of Europe in 
the 14th century. While the modern epidemic 
affects people of all age groups, those of 
working age are at highest risk, posing po¬ 
tentially dire economic, social, and political 
consequences for the global community. Un¬ 
fortunately, the world continues to devote 
greater attention and resources to tradi¬ 
tional national security issues such as wars, 
postponing notice of an epidemic that, if left 
to spread unchecked, will kill more people 
than any of the terrible conflagrations that 
have so marked this century. 

Because of the complexity of dealing 
with this issue, the Clinton-Gore Ad¬ 
ministration has asked Congress to 
commit $150 million toward vaccine re¬ 
search and AIDS treatment and pre¬ 
vention programs in Africa. 

The Administration’s initiative dedi¬ 
cates $100 million for the prevention 
and treatment of HIV and AIDS in Af¬ 
rica, Asia and other regions, doubling 
current U.S. funding of AIDS preven¬ 
tion efforts. An additional $50 million 
will go to the Vaccine Fund of the 
Global Alliance for Vaccines and Im¬ 
munizations for research, and the pur¬ 
chase and distribution of vaccines for 
other infectious diseases in developing 
nations. 

The Administration’s initiative, an¬ 
nounced by the Vice President this 
past January, also includes plans for a 
public-private partnership with U.S. 
business leaders active in Africa, with 
a goal of developing workplace edu¬ 
cation programs designed to end the 
stigma and “break down the barriers 
against discussing AIDS.” 

The Vice President has also proposed 
specific funding for the U.S. military 
to work with armed forces in Africa to 
combat AIDS, an especially important 
initiative given the high rates of infec¬ 
tion among soldiers. 

I believe that it is crucial that we 
provide support for these efforts at 
least at the level the Administration 
has called for. 

In fact, I am a cosponsor of a bill in¬ 
troduced by my colleague from Cali¬ 
fornia, Senator Boxer, which calls for 
USAID to make HIV/AIDS a priority in 
foreign assistance funding and author¬ 
izes $2 billion over five years, with at 
least 50 percent targeted at sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa, for a comprehensive coordi¬ 
nated effort to combat HIV/AIDS, in¬ 
cluding testing, education, treatment, 
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and the provision of medicines to pre¬ 
vent mother-to-child transmissions. 

I should note here that I was also dis¬ 
appointed that the Conference choose 
not to include an Administration ini¬ 
tiative to provide a tax credit for the 
President’s Millennium Vaccine Initia¬ 
tive tax credit proposal. This proposal 
would create a tax credit to encourage 
the development of vaccines for ma¬ 
laria, tuberculosis, HIV/AIDS, or any 
infectious disease that causes over 1 
million deaths annually worldwide. 

Such a tax credit would encourage 
the development of a vaccine for HIV/ 
AIDS. As Dr. Seth Berkley, president 
of the International AIDS Vaccine Ini¬ 
tiative has put it: “We need new pre¬ 
vention technologies, and the most 
critical one is a vaccine. . . . Ulti¬ 
mately, only a vaccine can stop the 
epidemic.” 

These actions and policies must be 
part of a larger development effort if 
we are to help these sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
can countries control the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic. 

Debt relief must also be part of a this 
larger development effort. It is uncon¬ 
scionable that many of these countries 
are spending more than a quarter of 
their precious export earnings on debt 
service payments to bilateral and mul¬ 
tilateral creditors. The World Bank is 
correct when it declares that debt bur¬ 
dens at these levels are unsustainable. 

The citizens of most of these coun¬ 
tries are extremely poor, and they are 
burdened with unsustainable debts 
built up during the Cold War. These 
debts were accrued during the 1970s and 
1980s by unaccountable governments. 

Debt service diverts scarce resources 
away from spending on health care, 
health education, and poverty reduc¬ 
tion initiatives in these countries. 
Debt servicing absorbs up to 40 percent 
of national revenue among a majority 
of countries in sub-Saharan Africa. 

We must lead the international com¬ 
munity in efforts to write-off 
unsustainable debts so these countries 
can spend more money health edu¬ 
cation, infrastructure and services, as 
well as other development needs. 

Let me conclude and thank the Sen¬ 
ate for its forbearance. I am sorry for 
my display of emotion. I have watched 
people die of AIDS. I know what it is 
like. I can’t imagine what it must be 
like in Africa where citizens maybe 
don’t have a home, where they have an 
enormous cultural taboo attached to 
it, where there is no food, there is no 
medicine, and to know that a few pills 
can prevent the transmission of AIDS 
to a child for a nominal sum of money, 
and to know, literally, that in the com¬ 
ing years this could save 5 to 10 million 
people. 

Just to think of what went on behind 
closed doors by lobbyists for pharma¬ 
ceutical companies is unconscionable. 
The TRIPS agreement, the World 
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Trade Organization, at a time of na¬ 
tional health emergency, permits com¬ 
pulsory licensing and parallel import¬ 
ing. For these pharmaceutical compa¬ 
nies that have made the kind of money 
they have made—and I know they will 
say they spent millions and millions on 
research and development; I have a 
member of my family who was director 
of research for one of the companies 
that worked on an antiretroviral—the 
bottom line is every one of these an¬ 
nual reports shows a substantial in¬ 
crease in profit. 

Yet in little-known countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa, people are literally 
dying by the millions. Today we are 
considering a trade initiative bill 
which aims at giving them a better 
way of life. What is the better way of 
life if you can’t live? What is the better 
way of life if you are dying of AIDS? 
What is a better way of life if you were 
1 of 5 million orphans born in sub-Sa¬ 
haran Africa? What is a better life if 
you were born one of these HlV-in- 
fected orphans? 

I find the act of pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies in opposing this amendment un¬ 
conscionable. 

I thank the Chair for its forbearance, 
and I thank the Senate. I also thank 
the administration for doing a major 
act of conscience in the production of 
an Executive order which will allow 
the purchase of these drugs at the low¬ 
est possible rates. 

Exhibit 1 
Executive Order 

ACCESS TO HIV/AIDS PHARMACEUTICALS AND 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIES 

By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
141 and chapter 1 of title III of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2171, 2411-2420), 
section 307 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2421), and section 104 of the For¬ 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 2151b), and in accordance with execu¬ 
tive branch policy on health-related intellec¬ 
tual property matters to promote access to 
essential medicines, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Policy, (a) In administering sec¬ 
tions 301-310 of the Trade Act of 1974, the 
United States shall not seek, through nego¬ 
tiation or otherwise, the revocation or revi¬ 
sion of any intellectual property law or pol¬ 
icy of a beneficiary sub-Saharan African 
country, as determined by the President, 
that regulates HIV/AIDS pharmaceuticals or 
medical technologies if the law or policy of 
the country: 

(1) promotes access to HIV/AIDS pharma¬ 
ceuticals or medical technologies for af¬ 
fected populations in that country; and 

(2) provides adequate and effective intellec¬ 
tual property protection consistent with the 
Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of In¬ 
tellectual Property Rights (TRIPS Agree¬ 
ment) referred to in section 101(d)(15) of the 
Uruguay Round Agreements Act (19 U.S.C. 
3511(d)(15)). 

(b) The United States shall encourage all 
beneficiary sub-Saharan African countries to 
implement policies designed to address the 
underlying causes of the HIV/AIDS crisis by, 
among other things, making efforts to en¬ 


courage practices that will prevent further 
transmission and infection and to stimulate 
development of the infrastructure necessary 
to deliver adequate health services, and by 
encouraging policies that provide an incen¬ 
tive for public and private research on, and 
development of, vaccines and other medical 
innovations that will combat the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic in Africa. 

Sec. 2. Rationale: (a) This order finds that: 

(1) since the onset of the worldwide HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic, approximately 34 million 
people living in sub-Saharan Africa have 
been infected with the disease; 

(2) of those infected, approximately 11.5 
million have died; 

(3) the deaths represent 83 percent of the 
total HIV/AIDS related deaths worldwide; 
and 

(4) access to effective therapeutics for HIV/ 
AIDS is determined by issues of price, health 
system infrastructure for delivery, and sus¬ 
tainable financing. 

(b) In light of these findings, this order rec¬ 
ognizes that: 

(1) it is in the interest of the United States 
to take all reasonable steps to prevent fur¬ 
ther spread of infectious disease, particu¬ 
larly HIV/AIDS; 

(2) there is critical need for effective incen¬ 
tives to develop new pharmaceuticals, vac¬ 
cines, and therapies to combat the HIV/AIDS 
crisis, including effective global intellectual 
property standards designed to foster phar¬ 
maceutical and medical innovation; 

(3) the overriding priority for responding 
to the crisis of HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan Af¬ 
rica should be to improve public education 
and to encourage practices that will prevent 
further transmission and infection, and to 
stimulate development of the infrastructure 
necessary to deliver adequate health care 
services; 

(4) the United States should work with in¬ 
dividual countries in sub-Saharan Africa to 
assist them in development of effective pub¬ 
lic education campaigns aimed at the pre¬ 
vention of HIV/AIDS transmission and infec¬ 
tion, and to improve their health care infra¬ 
structure to promote improved access to 
quality health care for their citizens in gen¬ 
eral, and particularly with respect to the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic; 

(5) an effective United States response to 
the crisis in sub-Saharan Africa must focus 
in the short term on preventive programs de¬ 
signed to reduce the frequency of new infec¬ 
tions and remove the stigma of the disease, 
and should place a priority on basic health 
services that can be used to treat opportun¬ 
istic infections, sexually transmitted infec¬ 
tions, and complications associated with 
HIV/AIDS so as to prolong the duration and 
improve the quality of life of those with the 
disease; 

(6) an effective United States response to 
the crisis must also focus on the develop¬ 
ment of HIV/AIDS vaccines to prevent the 
spread of the disease; 

(7) the innovative capacity of the United 
States in the commercial and public pharma¬ 
ceutical research sectors is unmatched in the 
world, and the participation of both these 
sectors will be a critical element in any suc¬ 
cessful program to respond to the HIV/AIDS 
crisis in sub-Saharan Africa; 

(8) the TRIPS Agreement recognizes the 
importance of promoting effective and ade¬ 
quate protection of the intellectual property 
rights and the right of countries to adopt 
measures necessary to protect public health; 

(9) individual countries should have the 
ability to take measures to address the HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic, provided that such measures 


are consistent with their international obli¬ 
gations; and 

(10) successful initiatives will require effec¬ 
tive partnerships and cooperation among 
governments, international organizations, 
nongovernmental organizations, and the pri¬ 
vate sector, and greater consideration should 
be given to financial, legal, and other incen¬ 
tives that will promote improved prevention 
and treatment actions. 

Sec. 3. Scope, (a) This order prohibits the 
United States Government from taking ac¬ 
tion pursuant to section 301(b) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 with respect to any law or policy 
in beneficiary sub-Saharan African countries 
that promotes access to HIV/AIDS pharma¬ 
ceuticals or medical technologies and that 
provides adequate and effective intellectual 
property protection consistent with the 
TRIPS Agreement. However, this order does 
not prohibit United States Government offi¬ 
cials from evaluating, determining, or ex¬ 
pressing concern about whether such a law 
or policy promotes access to HIV/AIDS phar¬ 
maceuticals or medical technologies or pro¬ 
vides adequate and effective intellectual 
property protection consistent with the 
TRIPS Agreement. In addition, this order 
does not prohibit United States Government 
officials from consulting with or otherwise 
discussing with sub-Saharan African govern¬ 
ments whether such law or policy meets the 
conditions set forth in section 1(a) of this 
order. Moreover, this order does not prohibit 
the United States Government from invok¬ 
ing the dispute settlement procedures of the 
World Trade Organization to examine wheth¬ 
er any such law or policy is consistent with 
the Uruguay Round Agreements, referred to 
in section 101(d) of the Uruguay Round 
Agreements Act. 

(b) This order is intended only to improve 
the internal management of the executive 
branch and is not intended to, and does not 
create, any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable at law or equity by a 
party against the United States, its agencies 
or instrumentalities, its officers or employ¬ 
ees, or any other person. 

William J. Clinton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Thomas). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I ask unanimous 
consent, at the conclusion of my re¬ 
marks, a Republican Senator be recog¬ 
nized to speak, if one seeks recogni¬ 
tion, and that Senator Hollings be the 
next speaker recognized to speak there- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, let 
me first say the senior Senator from 
California certainly should not apolo¬ 
gize for her emotion. If there ever was 
an issue that deserves such a powerful 
display of passion and emotion, it is 
this issue of the AIDS crisis in Africa 
and the outrageous nerve of these phar¬ 
maceutical companies of removing this 
modest provision that the Senate 
unanimously placed in the bill in the 
conference report. It is an abysmal mo¬ 
ment. 

I thank the Senator for her leader¬ 
ship, her passion, and for her willing¬ 
ness to continue this fight that we all 
will continue as long as it takes. 

Before we go any further with this 
conference report, I come to the floor 
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to follow on the comments of the Sen¬ 
ator from California to make some¬ 
thing clear to my colleagues. I think 
we can do better than this. We have 
lost our way with this new Africa pol¬ 
icy. We have to chart a new course if 
we are to seek a better world for Africa 
and for America. 

I say this as a Senator, an American, 
and as a human being who has been to 
Africa, seen its promise, and been ap¬ 
palled by its suffering. I come here to 
express my disappointment about the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act 
and my deep dismay about how and 
why the Feinstein-Feingold amend¬ 
ment on the HIV/AIDS crisis was kept 
out of the conference report. 

Very simply, I am talking today 
about the future of U.S.-Africa policy. 
We have a role to play in Africa’s fu¬ 
ture and we have to decide what that 
role is going to be. Some in this body 
think AGOA is the right example of 
what our role in Africa’s future should 
be. The African Growth and Opportuni¬ 
ties Act supporters believe this legisla¬ 
tion is somehow a landmark, that it 
represents a real opportunity for 
growth on the continent, a new way of 
thinking about Africa. They want us to 
believe, as they believe, that to reject 
it would be to reject all engagement 
with the continent and, indeed, to re¬ 
ject all of the enterprise and energy of 
the people of Africa. 

But they are wrong. This bill is deep¬ 
ly flawed. For 7 years I have served on 
the Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Africa and I have committed myself 
to supporting democratization, peace, 
and development in the many countries 
of that continent. I support engage¬ 
ment with Africa as strongly as any 
Member of this body. I am deeply con¬ 
cerned about the dearth of economic 
ties between the people of the United 
States and those of the African Con¬ 
tinent. The current level of trade be¬ 
tween us is depressingly small. Africa 
represents only 1 percent of our im¬ 
ports, 1 percent of our exports, and 
only 1 percent of our foreign direct in¬ 
vestment. 

So if the question is, Should some¬ 
thing be done to stimulate our trade 
with Africa, the answer is “abso¬ 
lutely.” But I urge this body, let’s not 
pretend we are now somehow debating 
a comprehensive trade package for Af¬ 
rica, for this bill is not in any sense 
comprehensive. Let’s not fail to ad¬ 
dress the need to build an environment, 
an actual environment that will foster 
and sustain mutually beneficial eco¬ 
nomic relationships. If we fail to as¬ 
semble the components of that envi¬ 
ronment in this trade package, it can¬ 
not be called comprehensive, and I 
would certainly say it should not even 
be passed. 

There really are only two defensible 
views of this bill. It either does vir¬ 
tually nothing at all, or it does actual 
harm. This legislation does very little 


for Africa. The trade benefits we are 
talking about are not terribly signifi¬ 
cant, primarily making African states 
eligible for temporary preferential ac¬ 
cess to the U.S. markets for textiles 
and apparel. Many of Africa’s primary 
exports are not addressed at all by this 
legislation. This legislation does little 
to address the African context for eco¬ 
nomic growth and that context is a 
challenging one. It is a context of 
boundless potential amid a web of ob¬ 
stacles. 

Economic growth in sub-Sarahan Af¬ 
rica faces the obstacle of a staggering 
$230 billion in bilateral and multilat¬ 
eral debt. Africa’s debt service require¬ 
ments now take over 20 percent of the 
region's export earnings. How can Afri¬ 
ca, to which the Presiding Officer has 
certainly devoted a lot of his attention, 
become a strong economic partner 
when its states must divert funds away 
from schools, away from health care, 
and away from infrastructure in order 
to service this crushing debt burden? 
How can we talk about economic en¬ 
gagement and simply pay lip service to 
these painfully obvious realities? 

I am sorry to say in several ways I 
think this legislation actually would 
do harm. By addressing seriously only 
one industry, the textile industry, it 
fails to support the kind of diversifica¬ 
tion that any economy, including Afri¬ 
can economies, need to regain strength 
and stability. I fear AGOA also fails to 
adequately tackle the serious problem 
of transshipment. 

Transshiment is a practice whereby, 
for example, producers in China and 
other third party countries establish 
sham production facilities in countries 
which may export to the United States 
under more favorable conditions. Then 
these producers ship goods, made in 
their factories at home and meant for 
the U.S. market, to the third country. 
In this case it would be an African 
country. They pack it or assemble it in 
some minor way and send it off to the 
United States of America with a new 
label “Made In Africa,” thereby enjoy¬ 
ing all the trade benefits that label 
would bring. 

As I told my colleagues on a number 
of occasions, and as I think they know, 
transshipment is really a very serious 
problem. Approximately $2 billion 
worth of illegally transshipped textiles 
enter the United States every year. 
The U.S. Customs Service has deter¬ 
mined that for every $1 billion of ille¬ 
gally transshipped products that enter 
the United States, 40,000 jobs in the 
textile and apparel sector are lost. 

In this regard, just to give you a 
sense of the thinking that goes on be¬ 
hind this kind of scam, I would like to 
share some of the words from the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. This is a quote 
taken directly from the official web 
site of the Chinese Ministry of Trade 
and Economic Cooperation. This is the 
quote: 
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There are many opportunities for Chinese 
business people in Africa. . . . Setting up as¬ 
sembly plants with Chinese equipment, tech¬ 
nology and personnel could not only greatly 
increase sales in African countries, but also 
circumvent the quotas imposed on commod¬ 
ities of Chinese origin imposed by European 
and American countries. 

There it is, right on their web page. 
It is not hard to see that those who 
would engage in transshipment are not 
too worried about the protections we 
currently have in place to guard 
against it. This same visa system that 
has failed us in the past is the basis, 
again, for the allegedly effective AGOA 
protections. In fact, the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act does not 
require that Africans themselves be 
employed at firms that are receiving 
the trade benefits. This is progress? If 
nothing else, I think it raises a red flag 
for my colleagues, when they consider 
the African Growth and Opportunity 
Act. This should be a crystal clear sig¬ 
nal: Nothing in this Act ensures that 
whatever opportunities this legislation 
may create—there is no guarantee 
these will be opportunities for Afri¬ 
cans, for citizens of African countries. 

AGOA does not mention environ¬ 
mental standards at all, but any plan 
for sustainable economic development 
must include some notion of environ¬ 
mental protection. I think this is espe¬ 
cially true of a continent like Africa 
where, in some countries, 85 percent of 
the people live directly off the land. We 
are all affected when logging and min¬ 
ing deplete African rain forests and in¬ 
crease global warming. 

We all lose when species unique to 
Africa are lost to hasty profit-making- 
schemes, hatched without regard to 
sustainability or long-term environ¬ 
mental effects. Environmental quality 
also has serious implications for peace 
and stability in the region. As we have 
seen in the Niger Delta, environmental 
degradation can lead to civil unrest. 
Responsible trade policies must ade¬ 
quately address human rights and envi¬ 
ronmental issues, not just because it is 
the right thing to do but because also 
in the long run it will create a better 
business climate for Africans and 
Americans alike. 

In addition, the African Growth and 
Opportunity Act fails to address the 
critical role that development assist¬ 
ance ought to play in promoting Afri¬ 
can growth and opportunity. That fail¬ 
ure has raised an alarm here at home 
and internationally. The perception is 
that the United States has deluded 
itself into believing- that a small pack¬ 
age of trade benefits, benefits which 
may not actually benefit Africans 
themselves, can replace a responsible 
and well-monitored program of devel¬ 
opment assistance. I am afraid that 
this inevitably will cast doubt on the 
U.S. commitment to development in 
Africa. 

I care about each of the objections I 
just raised to this bill. But let me tell 
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you, just as the senior Senator from 
California indicated, more than any¬ 
thing else what makes me doubt the 
U.S. commitment to development in 
Africa is that this conference report 
turns a blind eye to the AIDS crisis by 
excluding the modest Feinstein-Fein- 
gold amendment. As the ranking mem¬ 
ber of the subcommittee on Africa, I 
have always felt very strongly about 
the issue of AIDS in Africa. I tried to 
raise it last year and this year in the 
context of the Africa trade debate. I 
raised it on many occasions in meet¬ 
ings with African heads of state. 

I applaud the U.N. Security Council’s 
decision to address the crisis earlier 
this year, and I do support the adminis¬ 
tration’s call to increase the resources 
directed at this AIDS crisis. But what 
I cannot support, what I cannot ap¬ 
plaud, and what I cannot even under¬ 
stand is how this body can pass up an 
opportunity to take just one small step 
toward addressing the AIDS crisis in 
Africa. I am referring to the Feinstein- 
Feingold amendment. It was very mod¬ 
est. It simply prohibited Federal 
money from being used to lobby a gov¬ 
ernment to change TRIPS-compliant 
laws, allowing access to HIV drugs. Our 
amendment was taken out in the con¬ 
ference committee. So now this bill, 
which makes a weak attempt to ad¬ 
dress Africa trade as it is, does noth¬ 
ing—an African Growth and Oppor¬ 
tunity Act does nothing to actually ad¬ 
dress the HIV/AIDS crisis that affects 
every aspect of the African economy, 
not to mention every African life. 

We have before us a conference report 
which does nothing to fight the AIDS 
crisis that is ravaging Africa, threat¬ 
ening to destroy its economies and 
decimate its communities. Why? How 
can it be that we will debate a bill of 
this nature and ignore the single most 
important issue facing sub-Sarahan Af¬ 
rica today? Why is it that one modest 
provision included by this Senate, the 
Feinstein-Feingold amendment regard¬ 
ing HIV/AIDS drug in Africa, was re¬ 
moved from this bill? 

When the Senate was debating that 
legislation last year. Senator Fein- 
stein and I offered our amendment, 
which was readily accepted by the 
bill’s managers, Senators Roth and 
Moynihan, to address a critically im¬ 
portant issue—an issue relating to Af¬ 
rica’s devastating AIDS crisis; an issue 
that has cast a dark shadow on United 
States-African relations in the past. 

Our amendment was simple. It pro¬ 
hibited the U.S. Government or any 
agent of the U.S. Government from 
pressuring African countries to revoke 
or change laws aimed at increasing ac¬ 
cess to HIV/AIDS drugs, so long as the 
laws in question adhere to existing 
international regulations governing 
trade. Quite simply, our amendment 
told the executive branch to stop twist¬ 
ing the arms of African countries that 
are using legal means to improve ac¬ 


cess to HIV/AIDS pharmaceuticals for 
their people. 

The Agreement on Trade Related As¬ 
pects of Intellectual Property Rights, 
or TRIPS, allows for compulsory li¬ 
censing in cases of national emergency. 
Approximately 13 million African lives 
have been lost since the onset of the 
crisis. According to the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s recent report, “on statis¬ 
tics alone, young people from the most 
affected countries in Africa are more 
likely than not to perish of AIDS.” 
Consider that I say to my colleagues: 
more likely to perish than not. If these 
do not constitute emergency condi¬ 
tions, then I do not know what does. 

This was a very modest amendment, 
but the final version of the amendment 
discussed by the conferees was even 
more modest. It was a true com¬ 
promise. It was not as strong as I 
would have liked it to be, and I worked 
hard to keep it strong, but even the 
compromise pushed our policy closer to 
the right thing. I again thank the Sen¬ 
ator from California, Mrs. Feinstein, 
the Senator from New York, Mr. Moy¬ 
nihan, and the Senator from Delaware, 
Mr. Roth, and their staffs for working 
so hard to keep this amendment in at 
the conference level. 

But despite these efforts, despite the 
concessions that Senator Feinstein 
and I made, despite the fact that this is 
the right thing to do, the Feinstein- 
Feingold amendment was stripped in 
conference. The opposition to our 
amendment is baffling. How do the con¬ 
ferees who killed this provision justify 
pressuring these countries, where in 
some cases AIDS has reduced life 
expectancies by more than 15 years, 
not to use all legal means at their dis¬ 
posal to provide effective medicines for 
their citizens? Without broader access 
to these drugs in Africa, more people 
will suffer, more people will die—that 
is a simple fact. 

I cannot imagine that ordinary 
Americans are urging their representa¬ 
tives to oppose the Feinstein-Feingold 
amendment. I cannot imagine that 
anyone would try to prevail upon my 
colleagues to oppose this measure—ex¬ 
cept perhaps for pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies. The pharmaceutical industry 
does not fear losing customers in Afri¬ 
ca, because they know that Africans 
simply cannot afford their prices. But 
they do fear that taking this modest 
step in this time of crisis could some¬ 
how, in some ill-defined scenario in the 
future, cut into their most important 
consideration: their bottom line. 

That brings me to the calling of the 
bankroll. 

From time to time on this floor when 
we debate the issues, I review some 
facts and figures that most of my col¬ 
leagues are unwilling to discuss. 

I have dubbed it the “calling of the 
bankroll”—a chance for my colleagues 
and the public to consider not just the 
issues, but the money that drives the 
issues in our democracy today. 


I can tell you. the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry is certainly no exception when 
it comes to playing the political money 
game—in fact, huge donations to the 
parties are the rule in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry. 

I would like to discuss a few of the 
companies that fought against the 
Feinstein-Feingold amendment, not in 
terms of policy, although I have cer¬ 
tainly done that and will continue to, 
but in terms of political donations. 

All the figures I am about to cite are 
for the first 15 months of the current 
election cycle—all of 1999 and the first 
3 months of this year. 

I will start with Pfizer, which is one 
of several pharmaceutical giants that 
rank among the top soft money donors 
in 1999, and with good reason. Pfizer 
and its executives gave more than 
$511,000 in soft money during the pe¬ 
riod, including a $100,000 contribution 
earlier this year. Pfizer was also a top 
PAC money donor in its industry dur¬ 
ing the period, with more than $242,000 
to Federal candidates during the pe¬ 
riod. 

Then there's Bristol Myers Squibb, 
another top soft money donor, which, 
with its executives, gave nearly $529,000 
in soft money to the parties, including 
two $100,000 contributions during the 
period. Bristol Myers Squibb also gave 
more than $146,000 in PAC money dur¬ 
ing the period. 

Merck and Company gave more than 
$51,000 in soft money and nearly 
$168,000 in PAC money during the pe¬ 
riod. 

And finally, Glaxo Wellcome and its 
executives gave more than $272,000 in 
soft money to the parties and gave 
more PAC money than any other phar¬ 
maceutical company during the pe¬ 
riod—more than $291,000. 

Those are the donations of some of 
the pharmaceutical companies that 
fought so hard against the Feinstein- 
Feingold amendment. They are dona¬ 
tions that signal influence, power, and 
political clout—political clout that 
most Americans could never hope for, 
and no African living with HIV could 
ever dream of. In the fight over the 
Feinstein-Feingold amendment, the 
pharmaceutical companies clearly got 
their way, while millions of Africans 
suffering from HIV and AIDS were left 
without even one glimmer of hope from 
this body or this bill. 

The people of Africa desperately need 
hope in the midst of the AIDS crisis. I 
am going to share some numbers, along 
the lines of other speakers, that put 
the staggering AIDS crisis in Africa in 
stark relief. 

The disease is already the fourth big¬ 
gest cause of death in the world. In at 
least five African countries, more than 
one adult in five has HIV. 

Economic growth in Africa faces the 
obstacle of a devastating HIV/AIDS 
epidemic. In the course of 1998, AIDS 
was responsible for an estimated 2 mil¬ 
lion African deaths. That is 5,500 
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deaths a day. At least 12 million Afri¬ 
cans have been killed by AIDS since 
the onset of the crisis. Africa accounts 
for over half of the world’s cases of 
HIV. The realities of a continent 
gripped by this disease are truly horri¬ 
fying—lines outside cemeteries as fam¬ 
ilies wait to bury the dead, and 
morgues that operate around the clock, 
7 days a week. I am told in Harare, 
Zimbabwe there are 24-hour morgues. 

For Africa’s children, it may be most 
horrifying of all. Eighty-seven percent 
of the world’s HIV-positive children 
live in Africa. According to World 
Bank President James Wolfensohn, the 
disease has left 10 million African or¬ 
phans in its wake. Their lives are that 
continent’s future. Their chronic ill¬ 
ness and their deaths each day erode a 
little more of Africa’s promise. It is 
difficult to see how the United States 
can enjoy mutually beneficial trade re¬ 
lations with Africa unless we commit 
ourselves to addressing the HIV/AIDS 
crisis on a scale beyond anything we 
have done before. 

In Botswana, Namibia, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe, 25 percent of the people be¬ 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 are HIV 
positive. 

One report by ING Barings, an invest¬ 
ment bank, said that almost 19 percent 
of all skilled workers in South Africa 
will have HIV by 2015. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, food production in southern 
Africa has been impacted by the crisis. 
For example, maize production in 
Zimbabwe declined 61 percent last year 
due to illness and death from AIDS. 

By 2010, sub-Saharan Africa will have 
71 million fewer people than it would 
have had if there had been no AIDS epi¬ 
demic. 

My recent trip to ten African coun¬ 
tries only renewed my resolve to ad¬ 
dress this matter with the urgency and 
seriousness it deserves. 

When we were in Namibia, I saw a 
group of HIV-positive citizens pull up 
to a meeting in a van with curtained 
windows, and they hurried to the safe¬ 
ty of the meeting room as soon as they 
arrived. They were fearful. They were 
afraid that their identity would be re¬ 
vealed, and that the stigma still at¬ 
tached to the disease would cause them 
to lose their jobs and maybe even to be 
disowned by their own families. It was 
shocking—in a country gripped by the 
epidemic, people are still afraid to ac¬ 
knowledge the crisis. 

In Zambia I visited an orphanage of 
sorts, where 500 children, many of them 
orphaned when AIDS killed their par¬ 
ents, gathered by day. 

This isn’t even an orphanage where 
you get to stay at night. It is just a 
place where a bunch of kids who don’t 
have any parents hang out during the 
day before they go out to the streets at 
night to sleep. At night, there is only 
room for 50 of them—the rest must 
make their own arrangements, and 
many end up sleeping on the streets, 


sometimes prostituting themselves— 
thereby risking exposure to HIV in 
their own struggle to survive. By the 
end of this year, an astonishing 10.4 
million African children under 15 will 
have lost their mothers or both parents 
to AIDS—90 percent of the global total 
of AIDS orphans. 

In Zimbabwe, some estimates indi¬ 
cate that life expectancy has precipi¬ 
tously dropped from 65 to 39 years. Let 
me repeat that: life expectancy in 
Zimbabwe dropped from 65 to 39. Walk¬ 
ing past the Parliament building one 
day, I asked how old one had to be to 
become a legislator there in Zimbabwe. 
What was the answer? The answer was 
40. Life expectancy is 39, but you have 
to be 40 to be elected to the legislature. 
That exchange helped me to grasp how 
far-reaching the consequences of this 
disease really are—no society is struc¬ 
tured in a way that prepares it to deal 
with an unchecked epidemic like AIDS. 
In southern Africa, life expectancy at 
birth is dropping at a frightening rate. 
According to one recent U.N. report, 
expected life spans in the region will 
drop from 59 years in the early 1990s to 
just 45 by the year 2010. 

In July 1999, the National Institutes 
of Health released a report on the ef¬ 
fectiveness of a drug called 
nevirapine—NVP—in preventing moth- 
er-to-child transmission of HIV. Stud¬ 
ies indicate that this drug can reduce 
the risk of mother-to-child trans¬ 
mission by more than 50 percent. 

NVP is given just once to the mother 
during labor and once to the baby with¬ 
in 3 days after birth. It cost $4 per tab¬ 
let. This relatively simple and inexpen¬ 
sive drug regimen has created an un¬ 
precedented opportunity for inter¬ 
national cooperation in the fight 
against the vertical transmission of 
HIV. 

And Uganda is making real headway 
with regard to prevention. There was a 
time in Uganda when, of the women 
coming to the reproductive health clin¬ 
ics, 35 to 40 percent of them tested 
positive for HIV. But since 1992, the 
Ugandan Government's very frank and 
high-profile public education efforts 
have helped to reduce the incidence of 
HIV infection by more than 15 percent. 
Uganda has shown that something can 
be done. Uganda has demonstrated that 
prevention can work. 

But despite these positive signs, 
there are many fronts on which there 
has been very little progress. Virtually 
no one has access to drugs to treat the 
disease. Prevention is unquestionably 
the most important element of the 
equation, but treatment cannot be ig¬ 
nored. Poverty should not be a death 
sentence—not when the infectious dis¬ 
ease that is destroying African society 
can be treated. 

The AIDS crisis in Africa is exactly 
what the TRIPS agreement was meant 
to address. This is a crisis, an emer¬ 
gency on an incomprehensibly vast 
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scale. This is the rare and urgent situa¬ 
tion that calls for something beyond a 
dogmatic approach to intellectual 
property rights. 

If allowing for a TRIPS-compliant re¬ 
sponse seems expensive, just think how 
expensive it will be, in the long run, 
not to do so. Even beyond the human 
tragedy, there are vast economic costs 
to this epidemic. AIDS affects the most 
productive segment of society. It is 
turning the future leaders of the region 
into a generation of orphans. 

It is simply unconscionable for the 
U.S. Government to fight the legal ef¬ 
forts of African states to save their 
people from this plague. I cannot imag¬ 
ine why any of my colleagues would 
support such action. Those dissatisfied 
with the TRIPS agreement should 
focus their efforts on changing it—not 
on twisting the arms of countries in 
crisis who seek only to protect their 
people from sickness and death in a 
manner that complies fully with inter¬ 
national law. 

Again, how could the irresponsible 
and callous decision to strip the Fein- 
stein-Feingold amendment from the 
conference have been made? I have 
some idea, as I said before. Some may 
have bowed to the pressure of the phar¬ 
maceutical industry. And some mem¬ 
bers just don’t get it. 

But this body has to ‘‘get it.” We 
don’t have time to posture while HIV 
infects more than 15,000 young people 
each day, and the most productive seg¬ 
ment of a society is wiped out by dis¬ 
ease. We cannot waste precious legisla¬ 
tive opportunities as millions of or¬ 
phans grow up on Africa’s streets, 
without any guidance or education. 
After witnessing the shocking violence 
that resulted, in large part, from the 
masterful manipulation of disen¬ 
franchised youth in West Africa over 
the last decade, I think we all have to 
take this threat seriously, and ac¬ 
knowledge that the threat is fueled 
each day by the withering scourge of 
AIDS that today is galloping through 
so much of Africa and other parts of 
the developing world. 

Mr. President, until recently this 
Senate has been moving in the right di¬ 
rection on these issues. I have been 
pleased to work with many of my col¬ 
leagues in a bipartisan effort—I do 
want to mention in particular the Pre¬ 
siding Officer, the Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee for his efforts in this regard—we 
have worked together to raise the pro¬ 
file of the epidemic and to work toward 
a comprehensive package aimed at ad¬ 
dressing this crisis. It disturbs me a 
great deal to think that Members of 
this body have somehow failed to hear 
us, or perhaps refused to listen. 

As long as we fail to grasp the mag¬ 
nitude of the epidemic and its con¬ 
sequences, AIDS will continue to take 
its terrible toll on families and com¬ 
munities, on economies, and on sta¬ 
bility around the world. And as long as 
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we pass legislation like AGOA, we fail 
to seriously address virtually every 
crucial aspect of our trade relationship 
with sub-Saharan Africa. 

Everytime we make this kind of 
weak attempt to improve our trade re¬ 
lationship with Africa, we admit that 
we are willing to dismiss African coun¬ 
tries' problems, and that we are com¬ 
fortable ignoring the continent’s 
boundless promise. 

I care deeply about Africa and about 
U.S. policy towards Africa, and my col¬ 
leagues know that. But I am here 
today not just because of my own con¬ 
cerns, but because of others—because I 
know how deeply they care about Afri¬ 
ca, and I have heard them voice their 
very serious concerns about AGOA. 

African-American leaders ranging 
from Cornel West to Randall Robinson 
have opposed the African Growth and 
Opportunity Act. 

Last year, a group of African-Amer¬ 
ican Ministers representing commu¬ 
nities from Massachusetts and Mis¬ 
sissippi, California and New Jersey, 
Virginia and Illinois came to Capitol 
Hill to express their opposition to the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act. I 
would like to submit the statement of 
Reverend Alexander Hurt of the Hurt 
Inner-City Ministries for the Record. 

Here is what he said. 

I have never fully felt like an American 
until the day that I watched my President 
land in the land of my fathers. It was like in¬ 
troducing' two old friends to each other. That 
the AGOA is in any way associated with that 
trip is saddest part of this debate. There are 
millions of African-Americans who, like me, 
connect the President’s trip of Africa with a 
start of a new kind of relationship between 
not only Africa and America, but Africa and 
the West. AGOA closes that possibility. For 
it represents not a new future, but a return 
to the past. 

America in a period of abundance that is 
unknown in human history, can not be 
moved to reach out to Africa to help starv¬ 
ing nations. In the end we must decide if we 
will have a foreign policy that reaches out 
with a hand toward nations as equals, or 
with a hammer and pound them into subjec¬ 
tion. Few things have changed with Amer¬ 
ica’s position toward Africa. What was once 
done with the canon and the gun is now 
being done with medicine and debt. 

I have heard African voices raise the 
alarm about AGOA as well as American 
ones. The Congress of South African 
Trade Unions, COSATU, has issued a 
statement opposing the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act. 

A statement issued by 35 African 
NGOs—including Angola's Journalists 
for the Environment and Development, 
Kenya’s African Academy of Sciences, 
South Africa’s International People’s 
Health Council and Zambia’s Founda¬ 
tion for Economic Progress—strongly 
opposed AGOA. 

Women’s groups have spoken out as 
well. WiLDAF—Women in Law Devel¬ 
opment in Africa, a coalition of Afri¬ 
can women and women’s advocacy 
groups, opposes the African Growth 


and Opportunity Act, as does Women’s 
EDGE, a coalition of international de¬ 
velopment organizations and domestic 
women’s groups. 

The Africa-America Institute orga¬ 
nized focus group discussions in eight 
African countries and the U.S. to foster 
discussion of proposed U.S.-Africa 
trade legislation. They found that 
AGOA will not contribute to African 
development unless the U.S. and other 
donor countries also increase invest¬ 
ments in African human resource de¬ 
velopment and take measures to re¬ 
lieve Africa’s debt burden. 

I know that others have voiced sup¬ 
port for AGOA, and I don’t question 
their motives. Some of those sup¬ 
porters believe that this is the only 
game in town, and that a deeply flawed 
Africa trade bill is better than no bill 
at all. They are wrong. This bill should 
not become law. 

Originally, I tried to make this bill 
better. I proposed alternative legisla¬ 
tion, the HOPE for Africa Act. It was 
based largely on the efforts of my col¬ 
league from the House, Congressman 
Jesse Jackson, Jr., who has been an 
important leader on this issue. 

The provisions of the HOPE bill 
pointed the way toward a more com¬ 
prehensive and a more responsible 
U.S.-Africa trade policy. 

Mr. President, I wanted to amend 
AGOA to make goods listed under the 
Lome Convention eligible for duty-free 
access to the U.S., provided those 
goods are not determined to be import- 
sensitive by the President. These provi¬ 
sions would mean more trade opportu¬ 
nities for more African people. 

My proposals clearly spelled out the 
labor rights that our trade partners 
must enforce in order to receive bene¬ 
fits. They also contained a monitoring 
procedure that involves the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
so that violations would not be glossed 
over at the expense of African workers. 

I proposed stronger human rights 
language, and incentives for foreign 
companies operating in Africa to bring 
their environmental practices there up 
to the standards that they adhere to at 
home. 

I proposed tough transshipment pro¬ 
tections that give American entities a 
stake in the legality of the products 
they import. I wanted to be sure that 
Africans and Americans really would 
benefit from our U.S.-Africa trade pol¬ 
icy. 

In that same vein, I proposed that 
trade benefits be contingent upon the 
level of African content in products 
and the employment of African work¬ 
ers. 

I proposed that the U.S. re-assert its 
commitment to responsible, well-mon¬ 
itored development assistance for Afri¬ 
ca. 

Mr. President, I would have been ir¬ 
responsible not to propose changes to 
AGOA to address the factors crippling 
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Africa's economic potential today— 
debt, HIV/AIDS, and corruption. 

I urged this Senate to include anti¬ 
corruption provisions, to address debt 
relief, to prioritize HIV/AIDS preven¬ 
tion and treatment, and to address the 
issue of Africa’s intellectual property 
laws, to ensure that U.S. taxpayer dol¬ 
lars are not spent to undermine the 
legal efforts of some African countries 
to gain and retain access to low-cost 
pharmaceuticals. 

Mr. President, if all of this sounds 
ambitious, it was. Any plan to seri¬ 
ously engage economically with Africa 
must be ambitious. We must be willing 
to do what is necessary to knock down 
the obstacles to a healthy, thriving and 
just commercial relationship between 
the countries of Africa and the U.S. 
The bill before us falls far short of the 
minimum meaningful effort. The rhet¬ 
oric that surrounds the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act is certainly ambi¬ 
tious. It is the content that is insuffi¬ 
cient. 

We must demand more of a U.S.-Afri¬ 
ca trade bill than AGOA has to offer. 
Ambitious plans can lead to rich re¬ 
wards for both America and Africa. 
Every time we turn our backs on a 
strong economic partnership with Afri¬ 
can nations, we pass up an opportunity 
to bring stability, democracy, and 
prosperity to the continent. 

We can do better than this, Mr. 
President. We must do better. We have 
veered dangerously off course with this 
legislation and with this conference re¬ 
port. It is time to reconsider this bill 
and the direction of U.S.-Africa policy 
because, very simply, our current 
course promises failure of U.S. policy 
toward Africa and decades more of de¬ 
spair and lost opportunity for Africa’s 
people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gregg). The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the conference report 
to H.R. 434, the Africa/CBI bill. 

This is a bad proposal, and it should 
not become law. In fact, the only good 
thing that I can say about it is that it’s 
not as bad as it could have been. Still, 
it should not pass. 

In recent years, we have lost over 
5,000 textile jobs in southern Kentucky. 
Nationwide, we have lost over 100,000 
textile jobs since NAFTA. They’re 
gone. They’re not coming back. 

Now there aren’t many left, and I am 
not going to support any legislation 
that I believe is going to ship the rest 
of these jobs overseas. 

But, that’s just what this bill would 
do. It would suspend quotas and duties 
on clothing made from many African- 
made fabrics. It calls for duty-free im¬ 
ports of T-shirts and fabric from the 
Caribbean. 

In short, it’s going to make it cheap¬ 
er and more enticing for the textile 
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companies to locate overseas, where 
labor costs are lower, and to take jobs 
with them. 

The bill also extends duty-free treat¬ 
ment to other “import sensitive" items 
like certain types of watches, elec¬ 
tronic articles, steel products, foot¬ 
wear, handbags, luggage, and glass 
products. 

I respect the good intentions of those 
who support this bill in wanting to 
help poor countries in Africa and the 
Caribbean. But I don’t think we should 
do that at the expense of American 
workers and their jobs. 

Furthermore, this bill simply looks 
like a one-way street to me. It makes 
it easier for African and Caribbean na¬ 
tions to import products to the United 
States, but as far as I can tell it 
doesn’t do much for the United States. 

Of course, our economy is a lot big¬ 
ger and stronger than all of their's put 
together, but that doesn’t mean we just 
give away part of the store for free. 

Mr. President, I believe strongly in 
free trade. I have long supported fast- 
track legislation to give the President 
broad authority to negotiate trade 
agreements. And I voted for the GATT 
legislation the last time it came before 
Congress. 

But I also believe in fair trade, and 
this bill isn’t fair. 

As I said earlier, this bill is bad but 
it is not as bad as it could have been. 
When Congress first started working on 
this bill over 5 years ago, it was in¬ 
tended to provide NAFTA-like treat¬ 
ment to imports from Caribbean na¬ 
tions. Fortunately, this bill doesn’t go 
that far. 

But, it still follows the same flawed 
concepts that are behind NAFTA and 
have driven at least 7,000 Kentucky 
jobs south to Mexico. 

Supporters of this bill say that eco¬ 
nomic growth and investment in Afri¬ 
can and Caribbean nations will benefit 
us in terms of increased exports and in¬ 
creased domestic employment because 
of those exports. 

Of course we want healthy economies 
in this area to help strengthen the 
growth and stability of democracy. But 
it doesn’t make sense to sacrifice a 
United States industry to do it. 

As I pointed out on the Senate floor 
last year, the Caribbean Basin apparel 
and textile business is already boom¬ 
ing. Last year, apparel and textile ex¬ 
ports from the Caribbean and Central 
America to the United States grew 9 
percent, double that of the United 
States economy. 

Passing this bill simply rewards the 
U.S. companies that have already 
moved offshore, and entices others to 
do the same. In the process, we stand 
to lose another 1.2 million jobs in the 
apparel and textile industry. 

We keep talking about creating a 
level playing field when it comes to 
fair trade. But this bill pulls the field 
right out from under U.S. industries 


which have already had an uphill fight 
just to stay alive. 

This is a flawed bill and I’m going to 
vote against it. I just don’t see where 
it’s in our interest to make it easier for 
other countries to compete with Amer¬ 
ican industries, and to entice U.S. com¬ 
panies to relocate abroad. 

This bill is not fair to the American 
worker. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose it and 
any amendments that even try to 
make it better. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as 
one would say on the bill affecting tex¬ 
tiles, in the famous words of President 
Reagan, “Here we go again.” 

This is about more than textiles and 
textile jobs. It involves the economic 
strength of the Nation. It involves its 
political strength. The middle class is 
disappearing fast. We talk about the 
digital divide. I want to comment on 
the disappearance of the middle class 
itself. 

Let me go right to textiles. 

I was a witness some 40 years ago rel¬ 
ative to the textile industry. In that 
particular time period, 10 percent of 
America’s consumption in textiles was 
going to be represented in imports. 
That was a threat not only to industry 
itself but to the Nation. 

Specifically, I testified before the 
International Trade Commission. At 
the time, President Eisenhower was in 
office. We went by to see General Per¬ 
sons, his Chief of Staff. He said: Don’t 
worry, you will win the case. But in 
June we got an adverse decision. 

At that time, with that adverse deci¬ 
sion, I went to our friend, Senator John 
F. Kennedy, a candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States, and dis¬ 
cussed at length the particular prob¬ 
lem. We agreed on an exchange of let¬ 
ters, so to speak, with me outlining the 
problem, and in turn Senator Kennedy 
outlining what he thought would be a 
solution. 

We all know then, that Kennedy was 
elected President. Early in 1961, we had 
a conference at the White House. He 
said: In line with what I outlined to 
you in the campaign, I want it to come 
under the national security provisions 
of our trade laws. 

So, hark, ye, all who talk and lament 
that we haven’t passed a trade bill in 6 
years. It is a good thing we did not pass 
one, because what we really need to do 
is get competitive and stop treating 
foreign trade as foreign aid. This is not 
a Finance Committee. This is a For¬ 
eign Relations Committee. It is a giv¬ 
ing away the manufacturing backbone 
of the United States of America. 

Under that national security provi¬ 
sion to protect the textile and apparel 
industry, you had to have a hearing 
and a determination that the par¬ 
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ticular commodity, or article, or prod¬ 
uct was important to our national se¬ 
curity. 

I will never forget it. We set up the 
hearing with Secretary Ball—he was 
the undersecretary for Dean Rusk at 
State—Secretary Goldberg of Labor, 
Secretary Freeman of Agriculture, 
Secretary Hodges of Commerce. A few 
people remember that Senator Ken¬ 
nedy had a bipartisan Cabinet with a 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dillon, and a Republican Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara. 

We had those five. We brought the 
witnesses. They made the finding that, 
next to steel, textiles were second most 
important to our national security. I 
remember the particular “wag” at that 
time, that, look, you couldn’t send 
them to war in a Japanese uniform. So 
we had to be able to make the clothing 
and the uniforms. 

As a result. President Kennedy on 
May 13, 1961, promulgated his Seven- 
Point Program relative to the importa¬ 
tion of textiles. 

Mind you me: We feared at the time 
that 10 percent of America’s consump¬ 
tion in textile products was being im¬ 
ported or just about to be imported. 

As I look at the Chamber now, two- 
thirds of the clothing I am looking at 
is imported—not 10 percent. With this 
particular conference report, there 
isn’t any question that certain parts of 
the textile industry will immediately 
disappear, and the rest of it in a 4- or 
5-year period will be on the ropes. 

You say: Why, oh, why, Senator from 
South Carolina, are you objecting? Be¬ 
cause the American Textile Manufac¬ 
turers Institute is in favor of the con¬ 
ference report 

That selfish crowd. I call them selfish 
in a studied way. I authored five textile 
bills that have gotten through this 
Senate. I had four of those textile bills 
go through the House and the Senate, 
and four of them were vetoed. I know 
from whence this particular Senator 
got the votes for these bills. Yes. It was 
the apparel group in America, the ones 
who make the clothing. 

The little ditty is: We produce for 
America. We have the fine middle-class 
jobs, and we are working around the 
clock. And, yes, we are the most pro¬ 
ductive textile workers in the world. 

The industry itself has invested some 
$2 million a year over the past 15 years, 
keeping up with modernization, with 
the best of machinery, the best of ap¬ 
proaches in employment. 

I have made many a sneak through 
and they don’t want to let a Democrat 
in the plant. But I would sneak in on 
one floor and duck down into the plant 
on the bottom floor. It is totally auto¬ 
mated in the weave room with the 
looms, spinning away. They used to 
have 115 employees, and now have only 
15. They have cut back on the employ¬ 
ees and put in the most modern ma¬ 
chinery. The worker, the machinery, 
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and the industry is the most produc¬ 
tive. It is not a question of produc¬ 
tivity. We don’t have to get 
globalization and competition so we 
can make them productive. The politi¬ 
cians run around on the floor of the 
Senate and some of them have never 
worked for a living. They don’t know 
what productivity is. 

We have quite an opposition. Let me 
say a word about that. When we first 
started out, we only had, say, the Japa¬ 
nese Government, with their represent¬ 
atives coming in to talk. But soon 
after, Chase Manhattan and Citicorp 
made a majority of their money out¬ 
side of the United States. 

So, in addition to Koreans and Japa¬ 
nese, now we have the international 
banks. Along with the international 
banks came the international groups 
funding campus studies with contribu¬ 
tions and they began to get the expert 
studies off the campuses with the con¬ 
sultants. So we had the banks, the uni¬ 
versities, the consultants, and the for¬ 
eign operation. Then, of course, we had 
the retailers. They wanted to sell a 
cheap product. So we had the National 
Retail Federation. They are the biggest 
supporters of the print media in Amer¬ 
ica, the newspapers. They make their 
money off of retail advertising. So we 
have these editorialists, who never bit 
into customs or the trade practices, 
writing about free trade, free trade, 
free trade. 

So we have the retailers. Then go to 
the book “Agents of Affluence," pub¬ 
lished about 10 years ago. At that time, 
Japan was paying $113 million for over 
100 representatives in Washington. DC, 
to look out for their industry, their 
game of market share. 

This bill is all backed up. The white 
tent is out. We saw it in NAFTA. Only 
they are afraid to bring the tent down. 
They are meeting in the White House 
itself. They are all getting together 
and running around with the former 
Presidents, the former Secretaries of 
State. The former chairman of the Fi¬ 
nance Committee, the distinguished 
ranking member, Senator Moynihan of 
New York said: When a freshman at 
City College of New York, I heard that 
corporations ran America. He was tell¬ 
ing corporate America to get out and 
get the vote. 

We had that crowd and we have my 
ATMI, which is my point. They don’t 
know from “sic ’em” about competi¬ 
tion. They know extremely well how 
we got the votes from Evelyn Dubrow 
and the apparel workers of America. 
That’s how we passed those bills. The 
cloth manufacturers have divorced 
themselves from the apparel manufac¬ 
turers and said: Fend for yourself. 
We’ve got a better offer and we are 
going to start free trade. It doesn’t 
make any difference so long as we can 
get fabric forward. If we can get the 
cloth, we can sell it to them in Africa, 
in the Caribbean or in Mexico. We will 


let any trade bill go so long as we can 
sell. But fend for yourself. You are out 
of business. 

Let me tell you how many jobs we 
have now that are bound to be gone be¬ 
cause the States will be inundated. 
Alabama has presently 26,500 apparel 
jobs. Goodbye, Alabama. I want to see 
those Senators come here now. 

California, 146,900 textile, middle- 
class American jobs, earning $8 and 
sometimes $10 or more an hour. Middle 
class—I want to emphasize that. Henry 
Ford said he wanted to make sure the 
person manufacturing his product was 
capable of buying it. So he put in the 
wage scale which allowed that and he 
started developing a strong middle 
class. 

Florida, let’s see the Florida Sen¬ 
ators come here and say: Free trade, 
free trade. Forget about the 19,700 ap¬ 
parel jobs. They are gone. Why? 

Because of us, because of us as Sen¬ 
ators and Members of Congress, setting 
the standard of living for industrial 
America. We say before you can open 
up that ABC Manufacturing Company, 
that what you need do, first, is have a 
minimum wage, then Social Security, 
then Medicare, then Medicaid, then 
plant closing notice, then parental 
leave, then clean air, then clean water, 
then safe working machinery, then a 
safe working place—or we sent OSHA 
after you. Republicans and Democrats 
all agree, before you open the front 
door, you better have all of that in the 
plant or you are in violation of Federal 
law. You are out of step with the stand¬ 
ard of American living. 

But if you can take off and get your 
T-shirts made in Bangladesh, you have 
none of those requirements, and pay 
one cent an hour. In Burma, it is 4 
cents an hour. In China, it is 23 cents 
an hour. In the country of Colombia, it 
is 70 to 80 cents an hour. In the Domini¬ 
can Republic, it is 60 cents an hour. In 
El Salvador, it is 59 cents an hour. In 
Guatemala, it is 37 to 50 cents an hour. 
In Haiti, it is 30 cents an hour. In Hon¬ 
duras, 43 cents an hour. In India, 20 to 
30 cents an hour. In Indonesia, 10 cents 
an hour. Malaysia, $1 an hour. Mexico, 
50 to 54 cents an hour. Nicaragua, 23 
cents an hour. Pakistan, 20 to 26 cents 
an hour. Peru, 90 cents an hour. The 
Philippines, 58 to 76 cents an hour. Ro¬ 
mania, 24 cents an hour. Sri Lanka, 40 
cents an hour. Thailand, 78 cents an 
hour. 

As you well know, 30 percent in man¬ 
ufacturing is your labor cost, and you 
can save as much as 20 percent by 
transferring your production offshore 
to a low-wage country. That is, main¬ 
tain your executive office, maintain 
your sales force, but with a company of 
$500 million in sales, transfer the pro¬ 
duction to Mexico or a low-wage coun¬ 
try offshore and you can make $100 
million before taxes. Or you can con¬ 
tinue to work your own people and go 
broke. That is the trade policy of this 


wonderful Finance Committee that 
runs all over the floor, bleating and 
wailing and wondering: Oh, what are 
we doing for Africa? Isn't this a grand 
thing we have for the Caribbean and 
everything else, with no regard to the 
reality. 

They taught us early on, at the be¬ 
ginning of the war in artillery, no mat¬ 
ter how well the gun is aimed, if the re¬ 
coil is going to kill the guncrew, you 
do not fire. The aim is good. 

I would like to put in a Marshall 
Plan for Mexico. It is a fine business. 
Let’s help the Caribbean, let’s help Af¬ 
rica, let’s help anybody. There is hun¬ 
ger in the world so let’s find it and help 
with it. But this crowd, wow. they are 
not going to pay for anything—noth¬ 
ing. They are not going to have any re¬ 
gard from whence they came and the 
strength of America itself. 

Two-thirds of the garments already 
coming in are imported. In Georgia, 
there are 26,100 apparel workers; Ken¬ 
tucky, 18,900; Maine, 2,600; Massachu¬ 
setts, 10,400; Mississippi—the distin¬ 
guished majority leader said it is a 
wonderful thing. I want him to go back 
and tell these 16,600 apparel workers it 
is the last call for breakfast. 

In my beginning days, they used to 
have that early morning program, the 
“Breakfast Club,” in Chicago, the Ste¬ 
vens Hotel, with Don McNeil. They 
would get to the very end and they 
would say: “It is the last call for 
breakfast.” I can hear the music now. 
This is the last call for Texas, cer¬ 
tainly the last call for the apparel 
workers, because they are gone. Good¬ 
bye Mississippi, 16,600 will be applying 
for unemployment compensation or 
going—where? I will tell you where 
they are going. I think we had a list 
from the Department of Commerce of 
these great jobs. I will tell you where 
they are. 

You say: Wait a minute, Senator. 
How about that employment rate? We 
have such low unemployment. 

Here is where they are going: cash¬ 
iers, janitors, cleaners, retail sales¬ 
people, waiters and waitresses, reg¬ 
istered nurses, systems analysts, home 
health aides, security guards, nursing 
aides, anything they can get that they 
can possibly do—for less pay, obvi¬ 
ously. In fact, the retail workers, they 
found out you can hire them as inde¬ 
pendent contractors and you don’t even 
have to pay for their health care. They 
have every gimmick in the book to 
squeeze that middle class here in the 
United States and bring them down to 
nothing. 

So it goes, for New York, the Sen¬ 
ators from New York, I want to inform 
them, advisedly, there are 74,700. There 
is no one I respect more, of course, 
than the senior Senator from New 
York and the senior House Member, my 
friend, Charlie Rangel. But if I had 
Charlie here I would say: Charlie, 
74,700: Going, going—gone. This vote is 
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fixed. That is why we have this exer¬ 
cise here. 

They talk about the most delibera¬ 
tive body. They do not call a thing 
until it is greased; the jury is fixed. 
Then, after you have gotten the vote of 
the jury, then you let them talk be¬ 
cause it is all over. 

North Carolina, 38,300; Pennsylvania, 
34,900; South Carolina, 18,500; Ten¬ 
nessee, 23.500; Virginia, 12,900—those 
are the apparel jobs that are going, 
going, gone once we get this conference 
report voted on by tomorrow, I take it. 
It will go to the President. They will 
all stand around with big smiles in the 
Oval Office: Look what we have done. 
We understand humankind. We want to 
help sub-Sahara. We want to help the 
Caribbean. 

Let me get right to the point with re¬ 
spect to the apparel versus the cloth 
manufacturers. As you well know, the 
manufacture of the fabric itself is cap¬ 
ital intensive, so that is why they have 
not caught up with them yet. But now 
they are beginning to build those fa¬ 
cilities down in Mexico. So, as I said a 
minute ago, it will be about 5 years and 
then they will have their own fabric 
manufacturers down there shipping 
into the American market. Otherwise, 
all that fine Japanese machinery that 
we have in American plants, all of a 
sudden the price is going to go up. 
They know how to compete. Our trade 
policy is anything but reciprocal. 

Cordell Hull said ‘‘reciprocal free 
trade." My friend, the distinguished 
Senator from New York, gets with 
Smoot-Hawley and Cordell Hull and 
how we started the reciprocal trade 
agreements in the 1930s, and we have 
been for freedom. 

Not so at all. No. The very Congress 
that passed the reciprocal free trade, 
historically they put in subsidies for 
agriculture in Montana—yes. Subsidies 
for agriculture in Montana, and protec¬ 
tive quotas. Do not give me free trade 
for agriculture, you will not get my 
vote. No, sir, I am not for free trade for 
agriculture because our protections, 
our subsidies have made America's ag¬ 
riculture the showcase of the world. We 
feed ourselves and 15 other countries. 

But wait until the China bill. I can't 
wait for that one to come. They are 
trying to sell the farmers a bill of 
goods. There are 3,338,000—go look at 
the record at the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. There are 3,338,000 farmers in 
America. In China, they have 700 to 800 
million farmers. They talk about the 
percentage of arable land. Do not be 
getting along with that percentage of 
arable land and everything else. We al¬ 
ready have a deficit in the balance of 
trade in cotton with China. In wheat 
and cereals and corn and other 
feedgrains, we had a plus balance 4 
years ago, with the country of China, 
of 440 million. It is down last year to 39 
million. You watch them, in 2 years 
they will have a plus balance. They 


will be shipping us wheat. But you are 
going to hear these farmers out on the 
floor bleating—whoa, we have China 
free trade for America’s agriculture. 

So with the wrong facts they have to 
go to the Department of Agriculture 
and go to the People’s Republic of 
China and see exactly what they are 
doing. Actually, they have a glut in the 
People’s Republic of China in agri¬ 
culture. They do not have the transpor¬ 
tation. They do not have the distribu¬ 
tion. They do have hunger. But mind 
you me, when they solve that transpor¬ 
tation and distribution problem, then 
they will be feeding the world like we 
have been bragging. And the farmers 
will be coming up here again. 

Like that Freedom to Farm, we gave 
them that sort of freedom to farm. 
They came up and got, I think it was, 
$7 or $8 billion last year. They are 
looking for another $6 billion here. You 
know that is the crowd that looks to 
me, the textile Senator, saying: Free 
trade, free trade, free trade, the whole 
time they are drooling at those sub¬ 
sidies, those protective quotas, you 
know; looking at me like something is 
wrong, that I do not understand how to 
be nice in this world globalization. 

So here we go. Since NAFTA alone, 
we have lost, in the United States, 
440.000 textile and apparel jobs—440,000. 

I know in South Carolina we have 
lost 37,000 textile and apparel jobs since 
NAFTA. This is from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Remember, we were 
going to create 200,000 jobs with 
NAFTA. Oh, we were going to do every¬ 
thing. We were going to solve the drug 
problem. We were going to solve the 
immigration problem. We were going 
to create jobs. And we have gone from 
a $5 billion-plus balance of trade with 
Mexico to $23 billion minus, a deficit in 
the balance of trade. The average Mexi¬ 
can worker has less take-home pay 
today than prior to NAFTA. It has not 
helped anybody, but they are talking 
now about NAFTA for Africa and 
NAFTA for the Caribbean. 

I could get into that at length with 
respect to the disparity in tariffs, with 
respect to our own quotas. They are 
being phased out by 2004. 

Let me go to the main thrust of my 
point this afternoon, and that is the 
importance of these middle-class jobs 
to the economy. I will never forget a 
seminar in Chicago in the early 
eighties with Akio Morita, the chair¬ 
man of the board of Sony. He was lec¬ 
turing about Third World countries, 
emerging countries. He said the Third 
World countries had to develop a 
strong manufacturing sector in order 
to become a nation state. Then, point¬ 
ing to me, he said: And, by the way, 
Senator, the world power that loses its 
manufacturing capacity will cease to 
be a world power. 

Was Morita making some original ob¬ 
servation? Not at all. Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton made the same observation to the 
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British in the early days of 1789. The 
British corresponded with the fledgling 
Colonies and said: Now that you won 
your freedom, you trade with us what 
you produce best, and we will trade 
back what we produce best—David Ri¬ 
cardo, the Doctrine of Comparative Ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton wrote a 
booklet. It is at the Library of Con¬ 
gress, if someone on the Finance Com¬ 
mittee wants to read it. In a word, 
Hamilton told the British: Bug off; we 
are not going to remain your colony; 
we are not going to export to you our 
agriculture, our foodstuffs, our cotton, 
grain, indigo, our timber and iron ore 
and import from the mother country 
the finished product; we are going to 
develop our own manufacture. 

The second bill that ever passed with 
respect to the National Congress, in 
which I am privileged to serve, the sec¬ 
ond bill—the first bill was the Seal of 
the United States—the second bill, on 
July 4, 1789, was a tariff bill of 50 per¬ 
cent on 60 different articles. We started 
this economic giant, the United States 
of America, with protectionism. 

Abraham Lincoln followed it in the 
building of the transcontinental rail¬ 
road. They said: Mr. President, we can 
get the steel from England. He said: 
Not at all. We will build our own steel 
plants, and when we are through, we 
will not only have the railroad, we will 
have the steel capacity. 

Roosevelt, in the darkest days of the 
Depression, passed import quotas on 
the subsidies for America’s agriculture. 

Dwight Eisenhower in 1955 put quotas 
on oil. 

We have practiced, more or less, a 
protected trade policy—we have many 
tariffs on many things still—while we 
have bleated: Free trade, free trade, 
free trade, and joined the chorus: I like 
fair trade; I like a level playing field. 

Do not give me a level playing field. 
I want to trade to my advantage and 
my interests. Business is business, and 
the game is market share. The Japa¬ 
nese have set the tone, the practice, 
and the policy in the Pacific rim, and 
the Europeans are following. 

Let’s talk China. There is not a def¬ 
icit in the balance of European coun¬ 
tries. The European countries have a 
plus balance of trade with China. What 
do we have with this “free trade, free 
trade"? We have $68 billion deficit and 
growing. That is not the most recent 
figure, but $68 billion is the most au¬ 
thoritative figure I can give right now, 
and it is getting worse every day. They 
know how to trade and how to admin¬ 
ister. We actually export about the 
same to Belgium and Singapore than 
we do to the 1.300.000.000 Chinese in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Talk about exports, exports, exports, 
and the wonderful agreements—we will 
have plenty of time to get into those 
agreements. They want to continue 
that so we will not have even a touch 
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of sobriety. Give us one chance at bat 
to sober America up because America 
is becoming very anxious and very con¬ 
cerned. 

The Nation’s strength of security is 
like a three-legged stool: We have the 
one leg, the values of the Nation, and 
that is unquestioned. The people the 
world around admire the United States 
of America. We have stood for years on 
end for individual rights, human 
rights, and democracy. I can talk on 
that because I am so proud of this 
country. 

The second leg is the military, which 
is also unquestioned. 

The third leg is the economic leg 
that has been fractured in the last 50 
years and needs refurbishing, strength¬ 
ening, and rebuilding. I say fractured, I 
emphasize intentionally fractured. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa say, since 1945, look at the 
commerce, the commerce, the com¬ 
merce. We were just like England in 
1789. We had the only industry, the 
only production. In 1945, Europe was 
devastated and the Pacific rim was 
devastated. We were looking for cus¬ 
tomers. We were looking for buyers. We 
had production. Yes, we said free trade, 
free trade. Concurrent with that, we in¬ 
stituted the Marshall Plan and sent the 
money. We instituted along with that 
plan the machinery and the expertise. 
We sent it overseas in the contest be¬ 
tween capitalism and communism, and 
it has worked. After 50 years, we can 
stand proudly and say it has worked. 
Capitalism has defeated communism. 
We are all proud of that and the sac¬ 
rifice that went along with it, because 
in those days of 1945 we were willing to 
sacrifice. Today, we are not willing to 
sacrifice to save America itself—the 
middle class and the economic strength 
of our society. 

What happens is we have been en¬ 
gaged in this for some time and, as a 
result, we have treated foreign trade as 
foreign aid. I think of Akio Morita and 
losing manufacturing capacity. In 1945, 
we had 41 percent of the workers in the 
United States engaged in manufac¬ 
turing. In the year 2000, we are down to 
14 percent. 

In the nineties, in the United States, 
we have lost some 779,000 manufac¬ 
turing jobs and in South Carolina, my 
State alone, some 40,500. The industrial 
strength is fast diminishing. 

I look at the different things about 
textiles, but I look also at the ratios of 
imports to consumption and what we 
are going to manufacture for ourselves. 
Let’s see. 

As a young Governor, they looked at 
me at that hearing I told you about, at 
the very beginning, and said: Governor, 
what do you expect them to make? Let 
them make the shoes. Let them make 
the clothing. And we will make the air¬ 
planes and the computers. 

My problem today is, they are mak¬ 
ing the shoes, they are making the 


clothing, and they are making the air¬ 
planes and the computers. And so it is. 

Certain industrial thermal-proc¬ 
essing equipment, 48.9 percent—almost 
half of what we consume is imported— 
67 percent of textile machinery and 
parts used in the United States we 
have to get from abroad; 55.3 percent of 
the machine tools for metal forming 
and parts; 51.9 percent of semicon¬ 
ductor manufacturing equipment and 
robotics—we import it. 

I remember one good thing President 
Reagan did was to put in SEMATECH. 
He saved Intel microprocessing. Every¬ 
body is running around here falling 
over each other after that Silicon Val¬ 
ley money: high tech, high tech. We 
have somebody here from high tech. 
Bill Gates walks around convicted of 
violating the Sherman antitrust law 
but you would think he is a visiting po¬ 
tentate. All the little staffers and Sen¬ 
ators streaming behind him as he goes 
through the Halls. And then I go to an¬ 
other policy meeting, and they an¬ 
nounce we have another microproc¬ 
essing, high tech, Silicon Valley. 

Let’s get right to the point. Micro¬ 
soft has 20,000 employees in Seattle and 
Boeing of Seattle has approximately 
75,000. They are in the manufacturing. 
General Motors has 250,000. Mind you 
me, they are not satisfied in high tech. 
They want to do away with the income 
tax, the capital gains tax, the estate 
tax. They want to do away with 200 
years of State tort law—Y2K. They 
want to do away with the immigration 
laws because—why?—they can import 
the Indians and the Filipinos in here 
next to nothing. 

Generally speaking, America Online 
has a service center now in the Phil¬ 
ippines. Call them and ask them. My 
light bill in South Carolina is run 
through India. But high tech, high 
tech—they are all in a heat to see. Who 
is fooling whom. They are after the 
money. High tech is after the exemp¬ 
tions. They do not want to pay their 
wage. So there you go. 

Right to the point, why do you think 
that the march in Seattle—I am not 
talking about the crazies who came up 
there from Eugene. OR, and broke up 
the town; I am talking about the 
march in Seattle in December; the 
AFL-CIO, the responsible individuals— 
that march was led by Boeing machin¬ 
ists. Why? Read Bill Greider’s book 
“One World, Ready or Not” and you 
will see that much of that Boeing 777, 
before it can be sold in downtown 
Shanghai, has to be made in downtown 
Shanghai. So they are taking the air¬ 
plane jobs there. 

Or pick up the morning paper and 
you will see the automobile jobs in 
China that are being taken from us. All 
the time I have to hear that nauseating 
chant: free trade, free trade. Yes, I am 
for free trade. All the interviewers. GE 
owns NBC. The president of GE, Jack 
Welch, told everybody to go down to 


Mexico: All you suppliers, you aren’t 
going to be a GE supplier because I can 
get it cheaper. I will show you that ar¬ 
ticle in “Business Week.” 

Let’s go right down to boilers and 
turbines; 44.4 percent of what we con¬ 
sume has to be imported; electrical 
transformers, 43.2 percent; aircraft en¬ 
gines and gas turbines, 70.3 percent; 
motorcycles, 48.5 percent; aircraft, 45.7 
percent—we used to have 100 percent of 
that business—office machines, 47.2 
percent; microphones, loud speakers, 
audio amplifiers, and combinations 
thereof, 77.9 percent; tape recorders, 
tape players, video cassette recorders, 
turntables, compact disc players, 100 
percent; radio transmission and recep¬ 
tion. 57.9 percent of what we consume— 
used to be made by middle-class Amer¬ 
ica; no longer—television apparatus, 
including cameras, camcorders, and 
cable apparatus, 68.5 percent. 

I remember when Zenith had their 
case, and their competitors had been 
found in violation for dumping. And 
the International Trade Commission in 
a unique decision held for Zenith—be¬ 
cause they usually cancel out the trade 
administration—but the trade commis¬ 
sion exacted the penalty. And the last 
stop, of course, was in the White 
House, in the Oval Office, where the 
President had the authority to cancel 
it out. 

The Cabinet all around the table, 
they all voted to enforce the decision 
of the International Trade Commis¬ 
sion. And in walked President Reagan. 
He said: I just talked to Nakosone and 
we are not going to do that. 

You see, yes, it has been wonderful. 
It has been fine. It has worked. We 
have peace in the world—whatever— 
and we have a booming economy. But 
in a booming economy, you have to 
look at the consummate, the concur¬ 
rent effect here. 

Electrical capacitors and resistors, 
69.5 percent; automatic data processing 
machines, 51.6 percent. 

I read this because colleagues in the 
Senate say: There he goes again on tex¬ 
tiles. I have given up on textiles. I re¬ 
sign. I quit. When the ATMI tackles me 
from behind, and they leave out the 
people who have been getting the 
votes—the polls all taken—poor old 
Jay Mazur, poor Evy Dubrow, and the 
rest of them—and unit, and the others 
who have been working together—Seth 
Bodner, the knitwear folks, the apparel 
folks—I just have to say it is gone. 
This bill is passed. 

But while it passes, we have to have 
a stop, look, and listen at the crossing 
and realize that 62.2 percent of clocks 
and timing devices that we use in 
America are now imported: watches, 
100 percent—apparently we do not man¬ 
ufacture them anymore—drawing and 
mathematical calculating and meas¬ 
uring instruments, 71.4 percent; lug¬ 
gage, handbags, and flat goods, 79.7 per¬ 
cent; musical instruments and acces¬ 
sories, 57.2 percent; umbrellas, whips, 
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riding crops, and canes, 81.1 percent; 
silverware, 59.9 percent. We can go to 
precious jewelry, which is 55.8 percent 
imported. 

They have different clothing and 
all—sweaters, 76.4 percent; robes, 
nightwear, and underwear, 68.8 per¬ 
cent—right on down the list. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record this compilation 
of the import penetration of these arti¬ 
cles. 

There being no objection, the mate¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Ratios of imports to consumption 


[In percent] 

Certain industrial thermal-proc¬ 
essing equipment and certain fur¬ 
naces . 48.9 

Textile machinery and parts . 67.0 

Metal rolling mills and parts thereof 46.6 

Machine tools for cutting metal and 

parts . 48.1 

Machine tools for metal forming and 

parts thereof . 55.3 

Semiconductor manufacturing equip¬ 
ment, robotics . 51.9 

Boilers, turbines, and related ma¬ 
chinery . 44.4 

Electrical transformers, static con¬ 
verters, inductors . 43.2 

Molds and molding machinery. 44.8 

Aircraft engines and gas turbines. 70.3 

Automobiles, trucks, buses, and bod¬ 
ies and chassis of the foregoing . 40.6 

Motorcycles, mopeds, and parts . 48.5 

Aircraft, spacecraft, and related 

equipment . 45.7 

Office machines . 47.2 

Microphones, loudspeakers, audio 
amplifiers, and combinations there¬ 
of . 77.9 

Tape recorders, tape players, video 
cassette recorders, turntables, and 

compact disc players . 100 

Radio transmission and reception ap¬ 
paratus, and combinations thereof 57.9 

Television apparatus, including cam¬ 
eras, camcorders, and cable appa¬ 
ratus . 68.5 

Electric sound and visual signaling 

apparatus . 49.9 

Electrical capacitors and resistors .... 69.5 

Diodes, transistors, integrated cir¬ 
cuits, and similar semiconductor 

solid-state devices . 45.2 

Electrical and electronic articles, ap¬ 
paratus, and parts not elsewhere 

provided for . 49.1 

Automatic data processing machines 51.6 

Optical goods, including ophthalmic 

goods. 51.5 

Photographic cameras and equipment 63.8 

Watches . 100 

Clocks and timing devices . 62.2 

Drawing and mathematical calcu¬ 
lating and measuring instruments 71.4 

Luggage, handbags, and flat goods .... 79.7 

Musical instruments and accessories 57.2 

Umbrellas, whips, riding crops, and 

canes . 81.1 

Silverware and certain other articles 

of precious metal . 59.9 

Precious jewelry and related articles 55.8 

Men’s and boys’ suits and sportcoats 47.5 

Men’s and boys’ coats and jackets . 62.5 


Men’s and boys’ trousers . 50.4 

Women’s and girls’ trousers. 56.4 

Shirts and blouses . 62.9 

Sweaters . 76.4 

Women’s and girls’ suits, skirts, and 

coats . 59.0 

Robes, nightwear, and underwear . 68.8 

Body-supporting garments . 42.8 

Neckwear, handkerchiefs, and 

scarves . 46.7 

Gloves, including gloves for sports .... 76.1 

Headwear . 54.1 

Leather apparel and accessories . 67.2 

Fur apparel and other fur articles . 81.7 

Footwear and footwear parts . 84.2 


Mr. HOLLINGS. It has 84.2 percent on 
footwear. So 85 percent of the shoes on 
the floor here in the Senate Chamber 
are imported. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in this particular list from the 
International Trades Commission. 

There being no objection, the mate¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

1998 Ratios of Imports to Consumption 


[In percent] 

Certain industrial thermal-proc¬ 
essing equipment and certain fur¬ 
naces . 48.9 

Textile machinery and parts . 67.0 

Metal rolling mills and parts thereof 46.6 

Machine tools for cutting metal and 

parts . 48.1 

Machine tools for metal forming and 

parts thereof . 55.3 

Semiconductor manufacturing equip¬ 
ment and robotics . 51.9 

Boilers, turbines, and related ma¬ 
chinery . 44.4 

Electrical transformers, static con¬ 
verters, and inductors. 43.2 

Molds and molding machinery. 44.8 

Aircraft engines and gas turbines. 70.3 

Automobiles, trucks, buses, and bod¬ 
ies and chassis of the foregoing . 40.6 

Motorcycles, mopeds, and parts . 48.5 

Aircraft, spacecraft, and related 

equipment . 45.7 

Office machines . 47.2 

Microphones, loudspeakers, audio 
amplifiers, and combinations there¬ 
of . 77.9 

Tape recorders, tape players, video 
cassette recorders, turntables, and 

compact disc players . 100 

Radio transmission and reception ap¬ 
paratus, and combinations thereof 57.9 

Television apparatus, including cam¬ 
eras, camcorders, and cable appa¬ 
ratus . 68.5 

Electric sound and visual signaling 

apparatus . 49.9 

Electrical capacitors and resistors .... 69.5 

Diodes, transistors, integrated cir¬ 
cuits, and similar semiconductor 

solid-state devices . 45.2 

Electrical and electronic articles, ap¬ 
paratus, and parts not elsewhere 

provided for . 49.1 

Automatic data processing machines 51.6 

Optical goods, including ophthalmic 

goods. 51.5 

Photographic cameras and equipment 63.8 

Watches . 100 

Clocks and timing devices . 62.2 

Drawing and mathematical calcu¬ 
lating and measuring instruments 71.4 


U.S. TRADE IN ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY PRODUCTS: 1999 


Luggage, handbags, and flat goods .... 79.7 

Musical instruments and accessories 57.2 

Umbrellas, whips, riding crops, and 

canes . 81.1 

Silverware and certain other articles 

of precious metal . 59.9 

Precious jewelry and related articles 55.8 

Men’s and boys’ suits and sportcoats 47.5 

Men’s and boys’ coats and jackets . 62.5 

Men’s and boys’ trousers . 50.4 

Women’s and girls’ trousers. 56.4 

Shirts and blouses . 62.9 

Sweaters . 76.4 

Women’s and girls’ suits, skirts, and 

coats . 59.0 

Robes, nightwear, and underwear . 68.8 

Body-supporting garments . 42.8 

Neckwear, handkerchiefs, and 

scarves . 46.7 

Gloves, including gloves for sports .... 76.1 

Headwear . 54.1 

Leather apparel and accessories . 67.2 

Fur apparel and other fur articles . 81.7 

Footwear and footwear parts . 84.2 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, this 


is one little reading of the U.S. deficits 
in advanced technology because you 
know we have gone, they say, from 
manufacturing to high tech. 

They told England at the end of 
World War II: Don’t worry. Instead, of 
a nation of brawn, you are going to be 
a nation of brains. Instead of producing 
products, you will provide services. 
Service economy, service economy is 
the chant. And then, instead of cre¬ 
ating wealth, you are going to handle 
it and be a financial center. 

England has gone into an economic 
hand basket. They have a bunch of just 
scandal sheets—the newspapers and 
Parliamentarians—debating and shout¬ 
ing at each other. Downtown London is 
an amusement park. 

Are we going that way, too? They 
have gone out of business there. 

Here are some deficits in advanced 
technology products. Parts of the ad¬ 
vanced machinery incorporated, $18.23 
billion; hard disc drive units, $9.72 bil¬ 
lion; parts of turbojet or turbo pro¬ 
peller engines, $4.28 billion, Turbojet 
aircraft engines, $3.74 billion deficit, 
balance of trade; parts for printers, 
$3.52 billion; new turbo fan planes, non¬ 
military, $3.23 billion; cellular radio 
telephones, $3 billion; video cassette 
and cartridge recorders, $3.32 billion, 
deficit; display units, $1.64 billion; opti¬ 
cal disc players, $1.64 billion; 
camcorders, $1.09 billion; digital still- 
image video cameras, $1.07 billion. 

Mr. President, rather than taking 
further time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point the U.S. Trade in Advanced Tech¬ 
nology Products showing the exports 
and imports and the balance thereof. 

There being no objection, the mate¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Commodity code and description: Advanced technology product Exports Imports Balance 

(18,227,808,970) 


8473301000 PRTS OF ADP MCH, NOT INCRPRTNG CRT, PRT CRCT ASSEM 


0 


18,227,808,970 
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Commodity code and description: Advanced technology product 


8471704065 HARD DISK DRIVE UNT, NESOI, W/OUT EXTNL POWR SUPLY. 

8473305000 PTS & ACCESSORIES OF MACH OF HEADING OF 8471, NESOI . 

8542138034 MONO 1C, DIGITAL. MOS TRANS. DRAM. >15000000 BITS. 

8542138072 MONOLITHIC 1C. DIGITAL. SILICON. (MOS). (ASIC), (PLA) . 

8411919080 PARTS OF TURBOJET OR TURBOPROPELLER A/C ENGINES. 

8471300000 PORT DGTL ADP MACH, <10KG. AT LEAST CPU. KYBRD, DSPLY ........ 

8803300030 OTH PRTS OF ARPLNS/HLCPTRS. NESOI. NT FR DOT OR USCG. 

8411124000 TURBOJET AIRCRAFT ENGINES. THRUST EXCEEDING 25 KN 

8473303000 OTHER PARTS FOR PRINTERS. NO CATHODE RAY TUBE. 

8802300040 NEW TURBOFAN PLANES. NON MILITARY. >4536 & <15000 KG ....... 

2934903000 OTHER HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS USED AS DRUGS. 

8525209070 CELLULAR RADIOTELEPHONES FOR PCRS, 1 KG AND UNDER . 

3004909090 MEDICAMENTS NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED OR INCLUDED 

8471706000 STORAGE UNITS, NESOI. NOT ASSEMBLED IN CABINETS . 

8521106000 VIDEO CASSETTE & CARTRIDGE RECORDER/PLAYERS. COLOR . 

8517903800 PC ASSEMBLIES FOR TELEPHONIC APPARATUS, NESOI . 

8471604580 DISPLAY UNITS. NESOI. WITHOUT CRT . 

8519990045 OPTICAL DISC (INCLUDING COMPACT DISC) PLAYERS . 

8542138057 MONO 1C. DIG. SIL. MOS. EXC VOL. (EEPROM) >900.000 BITS . 
8542138066 MONO 1C. DIG. SIL. MOS (ASIC) & (PLA) MICROPROCES 8 BITS & < 

9018908000 INST & APPLIANCES FOR MEDICAL. SURGICAL. ETC. NESOI . 

8525408050 CAMCORDERS (OTHER THAN 8 MM). NESOI . 

8525404000 DIGITAL STILL IMAGE VIDEO CAMERAS . 

8521900000 VIDEO RECORDING OR REPRODUCING APPARATUS EXC TAPE 

8542138049 MONO. DIG. SIL. MOS, VOL. (SRAM) >3,000.000 BITS . 

8542300065 MONOLITHIC 1C. OPERATING FREQUENCY <100 MHZ. ANALOG. 

8471603000 DISPLAY UNITS. W/O CRT. & DISPLAY DIAGNL <30.5 CM . 

8525408020 CAMCORDERS. 8MM. 

8803300060 OTHER PARTS. NESOI. OF MILITARY AIRPLANES/HELICOPTRS 

8517903600 PC ASSEMB FOR TELEHONE SWIT. TERM APPA O/T TEL SETS . 

8541290095 TRANSISTORS EXC PHOTOSENSITIVE 1W & >. FREQ. <30MHG . . 

2844200020 URANIUM FLUORIDE ENRICHED IN U235 . 

8471704035 FLOPPY DISK DRIVE UNT, NESOI, W/OUT EXTRNL POW SPY. 

2933394100 DRUGS CONT AN UNFUSED PYRIDINE RING ETC, NESOI . 

8517210000 FACSIMILE MACHINES. 

3818000090 OTHER CHEM ELEM DOPED. ELECTRON, DISCS WAFERS ETC . 

3002100090 OTHER BLOOD FRACTIONS NESOI. 

8542138067 MONO 1C. DIG. SIL. MOS (ASIC) & (PLA) MICROPROCES 16 BITS . 

8517903200 PTS OF ART OF 8517.20, 8517 30, 8517 40.50, 8517 81 . 

8471608000 OPTICAL SCANNERS & MAGNETIC INK RECOGNITION DEVICE. 

8528124000 TV REC. COLOR. NON HI DEF, PROJ TYP W/CATH RAY TUBE . 

8542300090 MONOLITHIC 1C. FREQ. <100 MHG (ANALOG/DIGITAL) NESOI . 

9010420000 STEP & REPEAT ALIGNER. PROJECTION OF CIRCUIT PATRN . 

8517505000 CARRIER-CURRENT LINE SYSTEM APPARATUS, TELEPHONIC 
8517902400 PTS FR TELPHONE SWITCH. TERMINAL APP INC PC ASSEMB 

8471605100 LSR PRNTR UNITS W/CNTRL & PRT MCHNIMS, >20PGS/MIN . 

8525203025 RADIO TRANSCIEVERS, HAND HELD. FREQ >400 MHZ . 

8534000020 PRINTED CIRCUITS OF PLASTIC/GLASS = >3 LAYERS. CNDT 
8542138041 MONO 1C. DIG. SIL. MOS. VOL (SRAM) 300,000 <3.000,000 BITS . 

8537109050 PANEL BOARDS & DISTRIBUTION BOARDS, <1,000 VOLTS. 

2933595300 OTHER AROM OR MOD AROM DRUGS CONT A PYRIMID ETC . 

9001100085 OPT FIBER BUNDLE & CABLE EXC OF 8544 NOT PLASTIC . 

8471605200 OTH LASER PRINTER UNITS W/CNTRL & PRT MECHANISMS . 

8525203080 RADIO TRANSCIEVERS, EXC HANDHELD. 400 MHZ . 

8542138051 MONO. 1C. DIG. SIL, MOS, EXC VOL (EEPROM) <80,000 BITS. 

8473309000 OTH PRTS OF ADP MACH AND UNITS INCORPORATING A CRT . 
8411114000 TURBOJET AIRCRAFT ENGINES, THRUST NOT EXCEED 25 KN 
2922191800 OTHER AROMATIC AMINO ALCOHOLS. ETC USED AS DRUGS. NE 

8525309005 TELEVISION CAMERAS. NESOI. COLOR . 

2922502500 OTHER AROMATIC AMINO ALCOHOL PHENOL DRUGS . 

8517906400 PARTS OF TELEPHONIC APPARATUS, NESOI . 

8528121201 TV REC. NON HI DEF. COL. SNGL PICT TUB N/O 34.29 CM . 

8542138060 MONO. 1C. DIG. SIL, MOS, EX VOL. (EPROM) >900,000 BITS . 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we The number of workers, as I have 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

2,048,470,249 

11,769,756,784 

(9,721,286,535) 

0 

7,743,829,608 

(7,743,829,608) 

0 

4,980,391,722 

(4,980,391,722) 

4,047,156,775 

8,377,018,602 

(4,329,861,827) 

0 

4,277,502,862 

(4,277,502,862) 

1,143,297,273 

5,321,724,547 

(4,178,427,274) 

0 

4,013,300,583 

(4,013,300,583) 

0 

3,736,640,634 

(3,736,640,634) 

0 

3,523,211,984 

(3,523,211,984) 

646,938,093 

3,879,125,608 

(3,232,187,515) 

0 

3,029,957,678 

(3,029,957,678) 

0 

3,020,465,433 

(3,020,465,433) 

0 

2,726,075,442 

(2,726,075,442) 

511,587,342 

3,211,010,776 

(2,699,423,434) 

0 

2,321,010,825 

(2,321,010,825) 

0 

1,728,565,731 

(1,728,565,731) 

0 

1,637,784,048 

(1,637,784,048) 

0 

1,637,445,266 

(1,637,445,266) 

0 

1,591,589,716 

(1,591,589,716) 

266,700,462 

1,505,423,883 

(1,238,723,421) 

0 

1,215,184,803 

(1,215,184,803) 

11,389,219 

1,098,783,272 

(1,087,394,053) 

21,952,736 

1,089,597,336 

(1,067,644,600) 

135,001,223 

1,087,156,818 

(952,155,595) 

0 

933,400,512 

(933,400,512) 

1,284,391,376 

2,181,812,559 

(897,421,183) 

191,417,160 

1,012,102,430 

(820,685,270) 

1,892,960 

819,236,164 

(817,343,204) 

0 

774,171,267 

(774,171,267) 

0 

751,187,201 

(751,187,201) 

0 

744,022,549 

(744,022,549) 

355,923,713 

1,098,482,108 

(742,558,395) 

58,034,583 

772,594,136 

(714,559,553) 

0 

680,296,294 

(680,296,294) 

0 

667,588,870 

(667,588,870) 

0 

619,290,862 

(619,290,862) 

0 

616,949,658 

(616,949,658) 

181,422,015 

798,242,504 

(616,820,489) 

0 

602,626,375 

(602,626,375) 

375,128,897 

965,817,115 

(590,688,218) 

0 

567,427,021 

(567,427,021) 

1,584,815,325 

2,141,256,559 

(556,441,234) 

49,534,168 

594,935,912 

(545,401,744) 

950,547,882 

1,492,682,623 

(542,134,741) 

0 

499,197,786 

(499,197,786) 

0 

482,262,408 

(482,262,408) 

0 

466,870,671 

(466,870,671) 

586,324,029 

980,378,544 

(394,054,515) 

0 

369,673,484 

(369,673,484) 

0 

367,840,258 

(367,840,258) 

0 

365,464,433 

(365,464,433) 

0 

349,337,906 

(349,337,906) 

0 

337,358,804 

(337,358,804) 

0 

334,664,064 

(334,664,064) 

0 

331,577,991 

(331,577,991) 

0 

331,471,302 

(331,471,302) 

0 

310,678,629 

(310,678,629) 

0 

309,072,789 

(309,072,789) 

0 

302,374,597 

(302,374,597) 

0 

295,753,627 

(295,753,627) 

0 

294,249,762 

(294,249,762) 

0 

286,928,704 

(286,928,704) 

0 

274,086,910 

(274,086,910) 

now China 

takes this 

sub-Sahara 


are worried. We have anxiety. There is 
fear in the land, Mr. President. The for¬ 
eign holdings as a percent of the total 
publicly held debt—as we pay down the 
public debt, the foreign holdings are 
still at 40.3 percent, according to the 
Treasury Department. When you get 
these deficits, billions and billions— 
$347 billion in the balance of trade—so 
many dollars out in foreign holdings, 
the dollar falls, the interest rates go 
up, the stock market goes down, and 
recession sets in. Who is talking about 
it? Everybody but us in public service. 
We are running around, ‘‘I've got class 
size,” “I’ve got a better class size.” 
“No, I’ve got charter schools.” “No, I 
got a better plan here on health care.” 
“No, your plan is no good.” 

They are not talking about paying 
the bill so that we can keep the coun¬ 
try and the economy booming. They 
are talking about little peripheral 
things over here—campaign finance 
and otherwise—not paying the bill and 
reestablishing confidence in America. 


said at the very beginning, quoting 
Morita, is down to 14 percent in manu¬ 
facturing. I will read an excerpt from 
Mr. Eamon Fingleton, Mr. President, 
entitled “The Unmaking of Ameri¬ 
cans.” I want everyone to listen be¬ 
cause we have books by professors at 
Harvard and out at Berkeley in Cali¬ 
fornia and Stephen Cohen and John 
Zysman who have written “Manufac¬ 
turing Matters.” They are trying to 
wake up a dormant Finance Committee 
that seems not to understand anything 
about trade, who really think this is a 
good bill. I am embarrassed for them 
because this is not going to just put 
out some 74,700 apparel workers up in 
New York, but at least 18,500 that I 
have in South Carolina and, ultimately 
the textile industry—as soon as they 
can afford the machinery and get it in 
down in Mexico and these other places. 
I will never forget 10 years ago when 
we debated textiles. Macao had mil¬ 
lions and millions of dozens of shirts 
and didn’t have a shirt factory. China 
was transhipping them through Macao. 


bill that will make a few people rich, 
but not the African countries or the 
African people, just as those shirts 
didn’t make Macao any richer. China 
will transship right on through sub-Sa¬ 
hara Africa and, in the process, get rid 
of the American apparel workers and, 
before long, the textile workers. 

Let’s quote Mr. Fingleton here as to 
the importance of manufacturing and 
you will get a better grasp of this: 

In recent decades, it has become increas¬ 
ingly fashionable for American opinion lead¬ 
ers to belittle the economic importance of 
manufacturing. If we are to believe such 
prophets of the New Economy as commen¬ 
tator Michael Rothschild and Megatrends 
author, John Naisbitt, manufacturing is now 
a distinctly second-rate activity that should 
take a backseat to post-industrial businesses 
like software writing and moviemaking. 
Their opinions are increasingly endorsed by 
pundits in everything from the Wall Street 
Journal to Wired. 

It is time this view was challenged. The 
truth is, it is a highly dangerous myth that 
is rapidly weakening the United States’ abil¬ 
ity to lead the world economy. Not only do 
those who advocate post-industrialism—let’s 
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call them post-industrialists—overestimate 
the prospects for information-based products 
and services, they greatly underestimate the 
prospects for manufacturing. 

When the post-industrialists talk about 
manufacturing, it is clear they are referring 
mainly to such unsophisticated activities as 
the snap-together assembly work carried out 
in the television-set factories of the devel¬ 
oping world. By implicitly defining manufac¬ 
turing in such disparaging terms, they set up 
a straw man—for there is no question that, 
in an increasingly integrated world econ¬ 
omy, most types of assembly work are so 
labor intensive that they can no longer be 
conducted profitably in high-wage nations 
like the United States. Overlooked by the 
post-industrialists, however, is the fact that 
assembly is only the final stage in the pro¬ 
duction of modern consumer goods. Earlier 
stages are typically much more sophisti¬ 
cated—the making of advanced components 
such as laser diodes, liquid crystal displays, 
lithium-ion batteries and flash memories, for 
example. Then there is the production of the 
high-tech materials that go into such compo¬ 
nents. Semiconductor-grade silicon manufac¬ 
turing, for instance, is concentrated mainly 
in such high-wage nations as Japan and Ger¬ 
many. 

We have a $74 billion deficit in the 
balance of trade with Japan, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I think it is $28 billion deficit 
with Germany. 

And still more sophisticated than the fab¬ 
rication of such components and materials is 
the manufacture of the production machin¬ 
ery used in the process. Perhaps the iconic 
example of such machinery is the stepper— 
the highly precise lithographic device that 
prints circuit lines on silicon chips. 

Manufacturing components, materials and 
production machinery is generally both 
know-how-intensive and capital intensive. 
As such it can be conducted effectively only 
in the world’s richest and most advanced 
economies—and workers engaged in such 
work are thereby shielded from low-wage 
competition from developing nations. The 
United States once dominated this type of 
production, but these days, as is abundantly 
clear from the nation’s mounting trade defi¬ 
cits with Japan and Germany, it is at best an 
also-ran. In steppers, for instance, GCA, the 
once world-beating American player, closed 
its doors in 1993, leaving the field almost en¬ 
tirely to Japan’s Nikon and Canon and Eu¬ 
rope’s ASM. In high-tech materials, the 
United States is now similarly dependent on 
imports. And in crucial new components 
such as laser diodes and liquid crystal dis¬ 
plays, the country was never a contender in 
the first place. 

I remember the gulf war and the flat- 
panel displays we got from Japan for 
our defense work. 

It is really discouraging to this par¬ 
ticular Senator when we mark up the 
defense appropriations bill. We have in 
there a Buy-America provision trying 
to maintain steel ball bearings for Ohio 
and South Carolina because Timken 
and others produce them. They do an 
outstanding job. But we have those 
who put in an amendment to strike 
that out—that it is un-American and 
all. 

I don’t know where they got this idea 
about what America is—that we are 
supposed to meet a referee in bank¬ 
ruptcy, dissolve the assets, and send it 


around to the Caribbean, to sub-Sa¬ 
hara, and everything else on the 
premise that it is good policy for us to 
sometime come to the help of these 
particular countries. It would be good 
if it were not destroying us in the mak¬ 
ing. 

Manufacturing’s most obvious advantage is 
that it creates an excellent range of jobs. 
Whereas post-industrial businesses like soft¬ 
ware and financial services tend to recruit 
mainly from the cream of the intellectual 
crop, manufacturing harnesses the skills of 
everyone from ordinary factory hands to the 
most brilliant scientists and the most capa¬ 
ble managers. In fact, as the late Bennett 
Harrison of New York’s New School (a long¬ 
time TR columnist) pointed out in his book 
Lean and Mean in 1997, unskilled workers 
“barely off the farm” can readily be trained 
to operate computer-controlled presses and 
similarly sophisticated production machin¬ 
ery. In Harrison’s terms, today’s high-tech 
production machinery is not “skill-demand¬ 
ing” but “skill-enabling.” 

Let’s emphasize that. It is “skill-ena¬ 
bling,” because the Senator from 
South Carolina is a witness. We 
brought in BMW, the automobile man¬ 
ufacturer, from Munich, Germany. It is 
in Spartanburg. It has 2,000 employees, 
and it will have this time next year 
hopefully 1,000 more. They were sup¬ 
posed to get another facility down in 
Mexico. They learned. They said: Wait 
a minute. The productivity of these 
people just off the farm, and otherwise 
skilled workers, can produce, and they 
have been producing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the article in its entirety be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the mate¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Unmaking of Americans 
(By Eamon Fingleton) 

In recent decades it has become increas¬ 
ingly fashionable for American opinion lead¬ 
ers to belittle the economic importance of 
manufacturing. If we are to believe such 
prophets of the New Economy as commen¬ 
tator Michael Rothschild and Megatrends 
author John Naisbitt, manufacturing is now 
a distinctly second-rate activity that should 
take a backseat to post-industrial businesses 
like software writing and moviemaking. 
Their opinions are increasingly endorsed by 
pundits in everything from the Wall Street 
journal to Wired. 

It is time this view was challenged, The 
truth is, it is a highly dangerous myth that 
is rapidly weakening the United States’ abil¬ 
ity to lead the world economy. Not only do 
those who advocate postindustrialism—let’s 
call them postindustrialists—overestimate 
the prospects for information-based products 
and services, they greatly underestimated 
the prospect for manufacturing. 

When the post-industrialists talk about 
manufacturing, it is clear they are referring 
mainly to such unsophisticated activities as 
the snap-together assembly work carried out 
in the television-set factories of the devel¬ 
oping world. By implicitly defining manufac¬ 
turing in such disparaging terms, they set up 
a straw man-for there is no question that, in 
an increasingly integrated world economy, 
most types of assembly work are so 
laborintensive that they can no longer be 
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conducted profitably in high-wage nations 
like the United States. Overlook by the post¬ 
industrialists, however, is the fact that as¬ 
sembly is only the final stage in the produc¬ 
tion of modern consumer goods. Earlier 
stages are typically much more sophisti¬ 
cated—the making of advanced components 
such as laser diodes, liquid crystal displays, 
lithium-ion batteries and flash memories, for 
example. Then there is the production of the 
high-tech materials that go into such compo¬ 
nents. Semiconductor-grade silicon manufac¬ 
turing, for instance, is concentrated mainly 
in such high-wage nations as Japan and Ger¬ 
many. And still more sophisticated than the 
fabrication of such components and mate¬ 
rials is the manufacture of the production 
machinery used in the process. Perhaps the 
iconic example of such machinery is the 
stepper—the highly precise lithographic de¬ 
vice that prints circuit lines on silicon chips. 

Manufacturing components, materials and 
production machinery is generally both 
know-how-intensive and capital-intensive. 
As such it can be conducted effectively only 
in the world’s richest and most advanced 
economies—and workers engaged in such 
work are thereby shielded from low-wage 
competition from developing nations. The 
United States once dominated this type of 
production, but these days, as is abundantly 
clear from the nation’s mounting trade defi¬ 
cits with Japan and Germany, it is at best an 
also ran. In steppers, for instance, GCA, the 
once world-beating American player, closed 
its doors in 1993, leaving the field almost en¬ 
tirely to Japan’s Nikon and Canon and Eu¬ 
rope’s ASM. In high-tech materials, the 
United States is now similarly dependent on 
imports. And in crucial new components 
such as laser diodes and liquid crystal dis¬ 
plays, the country was never a contender in 
the first place. 

Why does all this matter? Because, conven¬ 
tional wisdom to the contrary, advanced 
manufacturing offers fundamental advan¬ 
tages over post-industrial services in build¬ 
ing a rich and powerful economy. 

Manufacturing’s most obvious advantage is 
that it creates an excellent range of jobs. 
Whereas post-industrial businesses like soft¬ 
ware and financial services tend to recruit 
mainly from the cream of the intellectual 
crop, manufacturing harnesses the skills of 
everyone from ordinary factory hands to the 
most brilliant scientists and the most capa¬ 
ble managers. In fact, as the late Bennett 
Harrison of New York’s New School (a long¬ 
time TR columnist) pointed out in his book 
Lean and Mean in 1997, unskilled workers 
“barely off the farm” can readily be trained 
to operate computercontrolled presses and 
similarly sophisticated production machin¬ 
ery. In Harrison’s terms, today’s high-tech 
production machinery is not “skill-demand¬ 
ing” but “skill-enabling.” 

Manufacturers also score over information 
businesses in their export prowess. That’s be¬ 
cause, for one thing, manufacturers usually 
avoid the piracy problems that so drastically 
reduce American information businesses’ re¬ 
ceipts from abroad. Moreover, manufactured 
goods are generally universal in application 
and, as such, contrast sharply with informa¬ 
tion-based products, which are in most cases 
quite culture-specific. Whereas a typical in¬ 
formation product may have to be adapted 
for different languages and customs in dif¬ 
ferent markets around the world, a typical 
manufactured product requires little if any 
adaptation. In many cases, information busi¬ 
nesses don’t find it worthwhile to adapt their 
products for foreign markets, and even where 
they do, they tend to have the adaption done 
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abroad, thus generating costs that cut deep¬ 
ly into the net revenues remitted to the 
United States. 

A third key advantage of advanced manu¬ 
facturing—the most important of all—is that 
it delivers higher incomes. Not only does the 
large amount of capital required for the en¬ 
terprise offer workers protection against 
competition from cheap labor, it can also 
powerfully boost worker productivity. A 
good example is the contribution that expen¬ 
sive robots make in enabling Japanese auto 
workers to achieve the world’s highest pro¬ 
ductivity levels. Higher productivity in turn 
is, of course, the royal road to higher wages. 

Indeed, nearly two decades after the 
United States began its fateful drift into 
full-scale post-industrialism, international 
economic comparisons consistently show 
that Americans have lagged in income 
growth in the interim. The result is that, as 
measured at recent market exchange rates, 
the United States has now been overtaken in 
absolute wage levels by at least four manu¬ 
facturing-oriented nations—Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, Germany and, perhaps most surpris¬ 
ingly of all, Japan, the supposed “basket 
case” economy of the 1990s. 

And if capital intensity is not enough to 
boost and protect wages, advanced manufac¬ 
turing’s requirement for proprietary produc¬ 
tion know-how given many industry incum¬ 
bents a critical advantage. Take a product 
like a notebook computer’s flat-screen liquid 
crystal display. LCDs are basically an adap¬ 
tation of semiconductor technology, and are 
manufactured using similar equipment. Thus 
in theory many computer companies around 
the world could enter this fast-growing busi¬ 
ness. But in practice few have done so, with 
the result that the world market is utterly 
dominated by a handful of Japanese manu¬ 
facturers—Tokyo-based Sharp alone enjoys a 
world market share of close to 50 percent. 
Why such market concentration? The key is 
yield, the percentage of flaw-free products in 
each production batch. Given that even a mi¬ 
croscopic speck of dust can render the tiny 
transistors that control each dot on a screen 
dysfunctional, the quality-control challenge 
is enormous. A new entrant to the industry 
would probably be lucky to get a 10 percent 
yield of good Screens, whereas established 
Japanese firms are believed to achieve yields 
of 90 percent or more. 

All in all, America’s failure in the past two 
decades to take full advantage of manufac¬ 
turing’s numerous rewards is alarmingly ap¬ 
parent in the nation’s deteriorating trade 
figures. The U.S. trade deficit in 1999 is like¬ 
ly to exceed $250 billion—an all-time record 
and an increase of about 50 percent on the 
startling $168.6 billion incurred in 1998. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that the na¬ 
tion’s manufacturing decline is the sole 
cause of the worsening trade trend, but it is 
clearly one of the most important contrib¬ 
uting factors. 

And what is really worrying about these 
deficits is that they are to a large extent in¬ 
curred with nations like Japan and Ger¬ 
many, where wages run 20 percent to 40 per¬ 
cent higher than American levels. Other 
things being equal, when a lower-wage coun¬ 
try imports a product from a higher-wage 
one, we can reasonably assume that the 
manufacturing technology concerned is one 
in which the importing country is lacking. 
Much of what American corporations import 
from higher-wage nations consists of compo¬ 
nents “outsourced” from foreign rivals. The 
U.S. firms got used to the practice in the 
1970s and early 1980s when Japanese and Ger¬ 
man wages were still low by U.S. standards, 


and outsourcing components could be justi¬ 
fied on the theory that it freed American 
workers to specialize in higher-level work. 
These days, however, American corporations 
that outsource to Japan or Germany are ef¬ 
fectively admitting they lag in the tech¬ 
nology race. 

So what should the United States do to re¬ 
gain dominance in manufacturing? First, 
consider one of the key reasons for the coun¬ 
try’s loss of its leadership position: other na¬ 
tions’ industrial policies, which almost al¬ 
ways contain a strong element of explicit or 
implicit protection for home industries. The 
classic example is United States-Japan com¬ 
petition in electronics. While U.S. elec¬ 
tronics manufacturers such as RCA and Ze¬ 
nith were largely barred from selling in the 
Japanese market, their Japanese competi¬ 
tors were welcomed with open arms in the 
American market—the inevitable result was 
that the Americans found it increasingly un¬ 
profitable to invest for the long term. 

Though the party line these days is that 
such protectionism has largely been elimi¬ 
nated in key foreign markets, the reality is 
that other nations maintain industrial poli¬ 
cies that put U.S. manufacturers at a dis¬ 
advantage. For American decisionmakers 
this creates an acute dilemma and a particu¬ 
larly distressing one for today’s 50-some¬ 
thing power holders, who in their youth es¬ 
poused the soaring hope that the world could 
be taught to sing in perfect harmony. If they 
cling to the idealistic One-Worldism of the 
Flower Power era, they will continue to ad¬ 
vocate free trade—and in the process will 
condemn the American manufacturing sec¬ 
tor to, at best, permanent underdog status. 
The alternative is to slam the brakes on 
globalism and go back to the sort of modest 
but sufficient tariff levels that prevailed in 
the Eisenhower years. Such a move would 
certainly raise screams from devotees of that 
ultimate pseudo-science laissez-faire eco¬ 
nomics. But in the absence of convincing al¬ 
ternatives (and in particular of a real com¬ 
mitment to free trade on the part of Amer¬ 
ica’s competitors), it must have a place on 
the agenda. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
need to remember we are not only 
going to lose 74,700 apparel jobs in New 
York but in apparel manufacturing 
throughout the United States. 

I want to go to the morning paper be¬ 
cause they had a big conclave over at 
the White House. It says, “Political 
Heavyweights Pull for Agreement with 
China.” They have Vice President 
Gore and former President Carter. But 
they also have the former Secretary of 
State, Henry Kissinger. 

Quoting from this morning’s Los An¬ 
geles Times: 

Clinton asked rhetorically, “Why are we 
having this debate?” His answer: Because 
people are anxiety ridden about the forces of 
globalization, or they are frustrated over the 
human rights record of China, or they don’t 
like all the procedures of the WTO. President 
Clinton’s answer to “Why are we having this 
debate?”—“Because people are anxiety rid¬ 
den about the forces of globalization.” 

The legacy of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—I will have to talk 
about a proud Democrat. I hope the 
distinguished Ranking Member doesn’t 
mind me doing that. I think in time I 
might get him to join. I watched his 
votes, and he is very sensitive to the 


needs of little people. The great legacy 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is: “All 
we have to fear is fear itself.” 

I can hear him now. We had a little 
headset in 1933. That is before daddy 
went broke. He had a flourishing busi¬ 
ness. Amongst other things, he printed 
and delivered paper bags. But he print¬ 
ed the names of the German grocery 
stores all around Charleston: 
Hoffmeyer, Meyers, Hochwanger, 
Heiselmeier, Fahler, Reumeyers—I can 
see them all now. They called my fa¬ 
ther and said: Bubba, no use sending 
those bags to people who are not pay¬ 
ing the grocery bill, and we can’t pay 
you for the bags. He said: Well, got 
your name on them. I can’t use them 
otherwise. Just do what you can. I am 
sending them around. 

But we had at that time in 1933 a 
headset. I can hear President Roo¬ 
sevelt. 

I had the pleasure of seeing him as a 
youngster in 1936 when he came 
through Charleston and boarded the 
ship. He came by train from Wash¬ 
ington to Charleston, boarded the 
cruiser, and went on down to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. I was looking up at 
President Roosevelt. 

Later, of course, when I was a senior 
cadet at the Citadel, ready to go off 
into the invasion of North Africa, I 
could hear him in 1941 about the “four 
freedoms.” He said the four freedoms 
are the freedom of religion, the free¬ 
dom of speech, the freedom from want, 
and the freedom, Mr. President, from 
fear. That was the legacy. That was the 
legacy of the greatest President of our 
time. 

Now what is our legacy? I can tell 
you. You do not have to get politician 
Hollings or get the business leader¬ 
ship. 

What is the business leadership? 

“Backlash: Behind the Anxiety Over 
Globalization.” 

The legacy of President Clinton is a 
legacy of fear. This crowd had better 
wake up and understand it because we 
are going out of business. 

The President just last week was 
down in Charlotte talking about the 
digital divide, the digital divide, mid¬ 
dle America. 

How in the world can they buy a 
computer? Not the poor; middle Amer¬ 
ica can’t afford that. They are trying 
to hold onto a job. They are trying to 
pay for the house upkeep. They are try¬ 
ing to buy the clothes. And they are 
doing pretty good. But they look at 
those 37,000 from South Carolina who 
are gone, gone. 

Washington is telling all of middle 
America that they never had it so 
good. We got a boom. Let’s get the 
boom going. They see these jobs going, 
and they see all of our good friends, the 
immigrants, with fine business earn¬ 
ings coming in and taking a lot of the 
jobs. They see plant closings in Colum¬ 
bia. That is the way it is factored in. 
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I always loved to go to Ireland. But 
in Ireland, they have a booming busi¬ 
ness taking care of all the banking and 
insurance accounts and everything 
else. 

What do we do? We got rid of what 
Henry Ford created, and that is the 
middle class. Ford said, in the early 
days, I want to make sure that the in¬ 
dividual producing this automobile is 
making enough money to buy it. That, 
along with the labor movement in 
America, got health care, retirement 
benefits, and everything elsewhere 
which they could pay for—not only pay 
for their home but send their kid to 
college, maybe get a little home at the 
beach or in the mountains, buy a boat 
to put out in the lake and go fishing, 
something for retirement. 

They talk about Social Security. I 
see that fellow, Morris, is telling Bush: 
Don’t try to talk about. Don’t touch 
Social Security. Why? Because it is su¬ 
persensitive because of fear—the leg¬ 
acy of the Clinton administration. He 
has no idea about the digital divide and 
no idea about trade. That boy from Ar¬ 
kansas has gone up there and seen the 
bright lights in New York. He has left 
us. I can tell you right now, he is not 
looking out for middle America. 

“The best political community is 
formed by citizens of the middle class,” 
said Aristotle in 315 B.C. 

It is to the middle class we must look 
for the safety of England, says Thack¬ 
eray. 

In England, what we call the middle 
class is in America virtually the Na¬ 
tion. 

In the 1880s, Matthew Arnold: “The 
upper class is our nation’s past, the 
middle class is its future.” 

I don’t know about a future. That is 
what is worrying the Senator from 
South Carolina—not the textile jobs. 
They are gone. They are leaving them 
fast, including one closed just last 
week. The best of operators are closing. 

I can see it, and I know what is going 
to happen to the textile manufacturer. 
It will be totally gone. As soon as they 
can afford the machinery in Mexico 
and the Caribbean, they will print the 
cloth and these fellows will take their 
money and run. That is what you have 
in ATMI. That is why I warn everyone, 
we are not just getting rid of the tex¬ 
tile jobs. 

I said at the beginning we learned in 
the artillery, no matter how well the 
aim, if the recoil is going to kill the 
gun crew, don’t fire. 

You got a good aim. no question. 
Let’s do something for the Caribbean. 
Let’s do something for Africa. But on 
this score, where two-thirds of the 
clothing is already imported, let’s not 
kill off the apparel industry. There are 
74,700 jobs in New York, 18,500 in South 
Carolina, 146,900 in California. We will 
have a candidate saying: Boom, boom, 
boom, wonderful economy. 

This is what he ought to be talking 
about. We have to rebuild the economic 


strength of this Nation. That is not 
going to happen at the present rate. 
This conference report ought to be sent 
back to the conferees and we ought to 
put in a competitive trade policy. 

I had a bill with the Finance Com¬ 
mittee 15 years ago. I have talked to 
the distinguished chairman not only 
about a value-added tax to pay the bill 
but I have talked about a correlation 
and coordination. There are 28 Depart¬ 
ments and Agencies in trade. When we 
think that Commerce has it, they say 
no; in Agriculture, that is a farm prod¬ 
uct, and they say, no, the final say is 
over at Treasury Department. Why? 
Because 40.3 percent is foreign owned, 
foreign holdings, a percent of total of 
the privately-held public debt. Talk 
about paying down the public debt; for¬ 
eign holdings as a percent is already up 
to 40.3 percent. When we are ready to 
enforce a dumping provision against 
Japan, they say: We are not going to 
buy your T-bills. And Treasury calls up 
and says that hearing was good. The 
tail is wagging the dog and corpora¬ 
tions. 

Senator Moynihan, as a freshman at 
City College of New York, said that 
they taught him corporations run 
America. They have preempted trade 
policy. We representatives, Senators 
and Congressmen, don’t have any say. 
It is fixed with the White House. The 
corporations come around and fix the 
vote. By the time they call, nobody is 
on the floor and they couldn’t care 
less. Let them puff and blow, the mid¬ 
dle class be gone, the textile industry 
be gone, they are all Republican any¬ 
way. Now the apparel workers, the 
owners—the apparel workers are Demo¬ 
crat, anyway, so they would just as 
soon get rid of them. We will lose 26,000 
apparel workers in Alabama, 19,700 in 
Florida, 26,100 in Georgia, 18,900 in Ken¬ 
tucky, 2,600 in Maine, 10,400 in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Mississippi loses 16,600, New 
York loses 74,700, North Carolina loses 
38,300. 

Imagine the President in Charlotte, 
NC, last week talking about the digital 
divide, and middle America is about to 
lose another 38,000 jobs in and about 
Charlotte—can’t even buy a computer, 
and he doesn’t understand it. He 
doesn’t understand his legacy of fear. 
Roosevelt has freedom from fear as his 
legacy. What we have is a legacy of 
fear. It not that we are not sophisti¬ 
cated and understand globalization. We 
understand making a living and paying 
our bills and working hard to do it. 
Even though you work hard, they tell 
you: Globalization. Be gone. You. the 
most productive textile worker in the 
world, be gone, because you don’t un¬ 
derstand globalization, competition, 
competition, productivity. 

The most productive industrial work¬ 
er in the world is in the United States. 
Right now, the record shows Japan to 
be No. 8; Netherlands is No. 2; Germany 
is No. 3. 
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The Japanese pay way more in 
wages. It isn’t low wages. They have a 
specific policy. That Lexus automobile 
you buy for $30,000 in Washington, DC, 
is sold for $40,000 in downtown Tokyo. 
They make up the $10,000 on their own 
domestic economy and got it through 
the financing, and the people accept 
that. They are taking over more and 
more and more. The distinguished Sen¬ 
ator is a foreign policy and an expert, 
and he knows better than any that 
money talks. Forget about the Sixth 
Fleet, forget about the hydrogen bomb. 
Money talks now. 

We have been on a binge in the 1990s, 
but financially we are going out of 
business. The market is showing it 
right this afternoon while I am talk¬ 
ing. You can talk to anybody in the 
trucking business. It is closing in. and 
people are beginning to hunker down. 

When I started my remarks, I related 
when the distinguished Senator was in 
the Kennedy administration, we put in 
a 7-point textile program because 10 
percent of America’s consumption of 
textiles and clothing was going to be 
represented in imports. Now we have 
two-thirds. We are ready to get rid of 
the other third overnight, and we think 
we are proud of it; we are doing a good 
job. 

It is a well considered thing with re¬ 
spect to Africa, the Caribbean, to help 
them find business. We believe in it. 
However, we have given at the store. 
Now is the time to save the home. Now 
is the time to save middle America. 
Now is the time to eliminate the fear 
by instituting a competitive trade pol¬ 
icy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DeWine). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, at the out¬ 
set of these remarks let me commend 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, my good friend and colleague, 
along with the chairman of the trade 
subcommittee and others who make up 
the membership of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, for their leadership on this 
issue. It has been a long time since this 
body has dealt with a trade issue as 
significant, in my view, as the matter 
before us. That is not because of the 
volume of trade or the size or mag¬ 
nitude of the financial transactions 
which will ensue as a result of our 
adoption of this agreement, but be¬ 
cause, in my view, it sends a far more 
important signal to some of the very 
poor, if not the poorest, areas of this 
globe, that the wealthiest nation of the 
world at the beginning of the 21st cen¬ 
tury recognizes that we bear some re¬ 
sponsibility for trying to alleviate 
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some of the devastating hardship that 
afflicts too many millions of people 
around this Earth. 

This agreement that deals with the 
sub-Saharan African nations and the 
Caribbean Basin is an important first 
step in this century to take meaningful 
steps to alleviate some of the dev¬ 
astating human hardships that affect 
too many innocent people. 

I am proud to associate myself with 
this proposal. I urge the adoption of it 
by what I hope will be an over¬ 
whelming vote of this body so, as we 
begin this new century, we say to fu¬ 
ture generations who will sit in the 
chairs we now hold in this body that 
the 21st century is a century where the 
free flow of goods and services across 
the Earth is something that ought to 
be a central ingredient for economic 
success in improving the human condi¬ 
tion. 

Passage of this legislation, in my 
view, comes at a very critical time for 
the future economic success of the re¬ 
gions that are covered by this legisla¬ 
tion, the sub-Saharan African region 
and the Caribbean nations. 

One has only to pick up the paper to 
read of the crippling effects of poverty, 
famine, and illness that have taken 
hold in Africa and the devastating im¬ 
pact natural disasters, such as Hurri¬ 
canes Georges and Mitch, have had on 
the economies of Caribbean nations. 
This legislation will give these nations 
the opportunity—just the oppor¬ 
tunity—to begin recovering and to help 
them establish a foothold in our in¬ 
creasingly interconnected global mar¬ 
ketplace. 

At the same time, this bill equally 
recognizes the importance of pro¬ 
tecting American interests and Amer¬ 
ican jobs by including a number of very 
specific safeguards aimed at ensuring 
the viability and success of our domes¬ 
tic producers. Overall, I believe the 
committee has presented the Senate 
with a very balanced trade package. 

The central focus of this legislation 
is the provisions relating to the 48 des¬ 
perately poor countries of the sub- 
Sarahan African region. This region of 
the world has continuously been dis¬ 
regarded as a serious trading partner. 
While we have granted trade benefits 
to other areas of the world, including 
Mexico and Canada, Africa has never 
been afforded a similar opportunity— 
never. I believe the African Growth and 
Opportunity Act will significantly 
alter our trade relationship with Afri¬ 
ca, while also providing these countries 
with the beginnings of the means for 
positive and substantial economic re¬ 
form. 

I will take this opportunity to ad¬ 
dress some of the highlights of this leg¬ 
islation. 

First, the legislation provides duty 
and quota-free access to U.S. markets 
for certain textiles and apparel. This 
provision should not adversely affect 


the domestic apparel industry since Af¬ 
rican exports of these products—and 
listen to this carefully —account for 
less than 1 percent of our total im¬ 
ports. 

We are opening our door to 48 nations 
in the poorest region of the world for 
something that amounts to less than 1 
percent coming into our Nation. That 
is why I said at the outset of these re¬ 
marks that it is not the magnitude of 
the trading relationship that will hap¬ 
pen or the dollar amount that will ex¬ 
change hands, but for the first time we 
will recognize this part of the world as 
an important part of the world, and 
one that needs our help. 

There is not enough money in the ap¬ 
propriations bucket to draw upon to 
provide the kind of relief these people 
need in these 48 nations. We cannot do 
that, but we can begin to give them the 
opportunity of access to a tiny percent¬ 
age of our market, and offer some hope 
and relief to millions of people. 

We should not do it without regard to 
the interests of our own people. I lis¬ 
tened carefully to the remarks of my 
good friend and colleague from South 
Carolina. He speaks with great passion 
about the people he represents in his 
State. There are thousands of others 
across this country who earn a living 
every day in the apparel and textile in¬ 
dustry. None of us ought to disregard 
their interests. Our responsibility, first 
and foremost, must be to our own peo¬ 
ple. 

In this piece of legislation, we pro¬ 
tect American workers. In a few short 
years, if we fail to adopt the measure 
before us, the quotas that are presently 
allowed in trade bills with the Pacific 
Rim countries will come to an end. 
Once that has come to an end, the mar¬ 
kets will open up and a domestic con¬ 
tent requirement will not be necessary. 
Literally thousands of jobs that today 
find a home in the textile and apparel 
industry in this country could be lost 
forever. 

One of the things I admire about the 
authors of this bill is—and they truly 
deserve our commendation—the fact 
that not only have they found a way to 
provide some meaningful economic op¬ 
portunity for millions of people in 
some of the poorest parts of the world, 
if not the poorest, but they have also 
done so in a way that takes into con¬ 
sideration the needs of our own people. 
It is a well-balanced piece of legisla¬ 
tion. I strongly support their efforts. 

To address the serious problem of 
transshipment of apparel products, this 
legislation also establishes strict pro¬ 
visions to curb the practice of trans¬ 
shipment of products from one place to 
another. Beneficiary countries must 
adopt a visa system to guard against il¬ 
legal transshipment and the use of 
counterfeit documents. 

In addition, countries are also re¬ 
quired to enact regulations that would 
allow the U.S. Customs Service to in¬ 


vestigate alleged cases of trans¬ 
shipment. To that end, almost $6 mil¬ 
lion has been authorized to assist the 
Customs Service in these efforts and to 
provide technical assistance to African 
nations which will help them combat 
transshipment. Furthermore, if a coun¬ 
try is found to be engaging in illegal 
transshipping activities, it may be de¬ 
nied benefits for up to 5 years, a sig¬ 
nificant penalty. I again commend the 
authors for the inclusion of that provi¬ 
sion. 

In the event the U.S. apparel indus¬ 
try suffers economic injury or a threat 
of economic injury due to a surge in 
imports, a so-called “snap-back” provi¬ 
sion has been included in this bill that 
would set duties back to their non-pref- 
erential levels. The President of the 
United States has been granted author¬ 
ity to monitor African imports, and he 
has the right to initiate investigations 
to determine whether imports are 
harmful to domestic producers. 

Second, the bill enhances the 1984 
Caribbean Basin Initiative by pro¬ 
moting economic growth in this region. 
Like the benefits accorded the sub-Sa¬ 
haran African nations, the enhanced 
Caribbean Basin Initiative will grant 
duty and quota-free treatment to ap¬ 
parel and textiles made from U.S. yarn 
and fabric. Benefits have also been ex¬ 
tended to products not currently in¬ 
cluded under the Caribbean Basin Ini¬ 
tiative. including footwear, tuna, and 
watches. 

Strict transshipment provisions also 
apply to these CBI nations. The legisla¬ 
tion similarly calls on these nations to 
institute effective Customs programs 
to prevent illegal transshipment. More¬ 
over, it establishes a “one strike and 
you're out” provision. Should an ex¬ 
porter be found to have illegally trans¬ 
shipped apparel or textiles from a Car¬ 
ibbean Basin Initiative nation into the 
United States, the President has the 
authority to deny benefits to that ex¬ 
porter for up to 2 years and who may be 
required to remit payment totaling 
three times the existing textile and ap¬ 
parel quotas. 

I cite the details of this because it is 
important our colleagues understand 
that the authors have been very careful 
to write into this legislation provisions 
that will guard against the very things 
of which the bill is being accused. 

Is it perfect? Will there be those who 
may try to take advantage of this? I 
am certain there will be, but the over¬ 
all benefits of this legislation with the 
provisions to guard against illegal ac¬ 
tivities certainly warrant support of 
this bill, given the good and beneficial 
provisions included in it that should 
provide the relief I mentioned earlier. 

I am pleased the conference report 
includes language that links trade ben¬ 
efits to countries’ commitment to 
eliminating one of the worst forms of 
child labor. We can thank our col¬ 
league from Iowa, Senator Harkin, who 
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cares deeply about this issue and 
helped write, I gather, some of the pro¬ 
visions dealing with it. The bill also 
bans imports of products made with 
forced or indentured child labor. 

This morning. President Clinton 
issued an Executive order that adds a 
provision that was dropped in con¬ 
ference making AIDS and HIV drugs 
more readily available to African na¬ 
tions whose people have been so rav¬ 
aged by this deadly disease. 

I note the presence of our colleague 
from the State of Wisconsin who has 
spoken eloquently about the issue of 
AIDS and the importance of trying to 
do more to alleviate the overwhelming 
problems that have crippled literally 
millions of people in many of these na¬ 
tions. 

This is not to say this is a perfect 
conference report, as I said earlier, and 
I am disappointed the conferees did not 
include funding for similar trade pref¬ 
erences to the nation of Colombia. My 
good friend and colleague from New 
York heard me talk about this. I be¬ 
lieve I overextended my friendship 
with him by calling on numerous occa¬ 
sions to see whether or not we could in¬ 
clude Colombia as part of this package. 

I note my colleague from Florida, as 
well, who spent countless hours to find 
ways to provide some meaningful alter¬ 
native economic opportunities for the 
people of Colombia who today are pres¬ 
ently engaged, in far too many cases, 
in the growth and production of nar¬ 
cotics products. Unfortunately, they 
end up, too often, in the cities of our 
Nation, where drugs and narcotic traf¬ 
ficking is a huge problem. My hope 
was, by including Colombia, in addition 
to the other provisions that will soon 
be debated in the Senate, we would 
have been able to provide a meaningful 
economic alternative for these people 
who today engage in the drug produc¬ 
tion and trafficking in that country. 
My hope is, in the near future, we will 
move to the Andean agreements which 
are up for reauthorization and that Co¬ 
lombia can be included, along with her 
neighboring countries. 

This legislation is about helping 
countries help themselves by strength¬ 
ening their economies. It is increas¬ 
ingly difficult to find funds even for 
the most worthy of aid initiatives. 
Trade, not aid, has been the answer to 
a country’s well-being. 

While industrialized nations of the 
world have benefited from U.S. trading 
policies, it is time we offer less fortu¬ 
nate nations of the Caribbean and sub- 
Saharan Africa comparable opportuni¬ 
ties. 

In the year 2005, pursuant to the 
GATT rule, all WTO member countries 
will gain quota-free access to our mar¬ 
kets—quota-free access in 5 years. CBI 
enhancement and the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act, if enacted, will 
allow countries in those regions to bet¬ 
ter prepare for that day and to equip 


them to become full trading partners 
in the global economy during the next 
decade. 

If we do not do it and we have the 
quota-free access to our markets, then 
I do not think anything we can do 5 
years from now will provide any relief 
economically whatsoever for the 48 na¬ 
tions of the sub-Saharan region and the 
more than two dozen nations in the 
Caribbean Basin that will benefit as a 
result of this legislation. 

So, again, I commend Senator Roth, 
who is not here with us today—but we 
certainly think of him and recognize 
his leadership on this issue—and, as I 
said, Senator Moynihan, who will more 
than likely be dealing with one or two 
of the last trade bills of his tenure in 
the Senate. But it is worthy of him, in 
the waning days of his career here, 
that he would fight as hard as he has to 
see to it this legislation would have a 
full hearing, debate, and an oppor¬ 
tunity for passage in the Senate. 

Lastly, may I say, again, we are a 
great and wonderful nation. We like to 
think of ourselves as a generous and 
good people. While I said a moment ago 
that it is far more important that we 
consider the impact of anything we do 
on our own people, it is, I think, in the 
hearts and spirits of all Americans that 
we try to reach out and help others. 

I had the wonderful privilege of serv¬ 
ing as a Peace Corps volunteer back in 
the 1960s when I graduated from col¬ 
lege. It was a seminal event in my 
life—a life-changing experience, to 
learn from a distance, in a way, how 
our country was thought of. Despite 
the difficulties of the day that raged in 
Southeast Asia, and our own difficul¬ 
ties here at home, we were thought of, 
in the nation that I served in, as a good 
people, a giving people. 

As we begin this century, as I men¬ 
tioned earlier—the 21st century—we 
have an opportunity, with this bill, to 
say to millions of people, the most des¬ 
perately poor people in the world, that 
this, the greatest nation of all, is will¬ 
ing to extend a hand, a helping hand. 
We must help them to get on their feet, 
to provide the kinds of tools that will 
make it possible for them to achieve 
economic opportunity, to enhance the 
cause of democracy in these nations, 
which can never survive in the absence 
of some economic growth and oppor¬ 
tunity. With this legislation we are 
doing ourselves and future generations, 
in this Nation and around the world, a 
great favor, indeed. 

I commend the authors of the bill. I 
strongly support its adoption and hope 
this small but meaningful effort will 
begin to make a difference in the lives 
of millions of people in Africa and in 
the Caribbean Basin. 

I yield the floor. 

• Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I want to 
express my strong support for the con¬ 
ference agreement on H.R. 434, the 
Trade and Development Act of 2000. 
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Senate passage of the conference agree¬ 
ment would mark the first significant 
trade legislation to pass both Houses of 
Congress in close to a decade, other 
than the implementation of trade 
agreements under special fast track 
procedures. As such, the bill represents 
a powerful statement regarding Amer¬ 
ica’s leadership on trade. 

The conference agreement—and the 
House’s 309-110 vote—vindicates the ap¬ 
proach that we took in the Finance 
Committee and here in the Senate this 
past November. Our goal was to create 
a "win-win” approach to the Africa and 
Caribbean trade preference programs 
that would ensure benefits to American 
firms and workers as well as to our 
trading partners in those two regions. 
The conference report does just that. 

The conference report retains those 
provisions of the bill that the textile 
industry’s own analysis suggested 
would produce an additional $8 billion 
in sales of American fiber and fabric 
and create an additional 120,000 jobs. 
Those provisions—commonly known as 
“807A” and “809”—were adopted with¬ 
out revision by the conferees. Those 
provisions require that all textile com¬ 
ponents assembled into apparel articles 
benefiting from those provisions must 
be made from U.S. fabric, unless sub¬ 
ject to certain de minimis exceptions 
specified in the conference agreement. 

Where the conference agreement 
broadens the benefits available to our 
trading partners beyond those included 
in the Senate-passed legislation, the 
provisions create discrete categories of 
apparel that may benefit from the use 
of regionally-produced fabric, and in 
certain limited instances, fabric from 
third countries used by the least devel¬ 
oped countries in Africa. That said, 
where the conference agreement does 
expand those benefits for Africa and 
the Caribbean, it also creates new op¬ 
portunities for U.S. interests as well. 
For example, the conference agree¬ 
ment’s rules of origin expressly provide 
for the use of American yarn, which re¬ 
lies on American cotton, for region- 
ally-made knit fabric that can be used 
in apparel articles destined for the U.S. 
markets under the benefits provided by 
the conference agreement. 

The conference agreement deserves 
the Senate's support. The conference 
agreement represents an attempt to 
reach out and provide not just a help¬ 
ing hand, but an opportunity—an op¬ 
portunity for millions around the 
world to seize their own economic des¬ 
tiny. 

Africa has for too long suffered from 
our neglect. The continent faces 
daunting political, economic and social 
challenges. Yet, African leaders are 
seizing the opportunity to press for po¬ 
litical and economic change. The same 
holds true in the Caribbean and Central 
America. The changes in the region 
since the original CBI legislation 
passed in 1983 have been dramatic. Our 
goal must be to support those changes. 
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The goal of the Trade and Develop¬ 
ment Act of 2000 is to meet Africa’s 
leaders and those in the Caribbean and 
Central America half way. It is not a 
panacea for problems they face; rather, 
it is a small downpayment—an invest¬ 
ment—in a partnership that I hope we 
can foster through our actions here. 

This is a measure that is supported 
by every African and Caribbean govern¬ 
ment. It represents a commitment by 
leaders in both regions to a stronger 
economic relationship with the United 
States, and that street runs both ways. 
Our exports to the Sub-Saharan region 
of Africa, for example, already exceed 
by 20 percent our exports to all the 
states of the former Soviet Union com¬ 
bined. We furthermore run a regular 
surplus in our trade with the Caribbean 
and Central America. In other words, 
in helping Africa and the Caribbean, we 
are also helping ourselves. 

The conference agreement will also 
serve as an agent of positive change.. 
The eligibility criteria in both the Af¬ 
rica and CBI provisions are expressly 
designed to foster economic oppor¬ 
tunity and political freedom. That in¬ 
cludes the criterion added here in the 
Senate by a vote of 96-0 obliging bene¬ 
ficiaries of these two programs, as well 
as the Generalized System of Pref¬ 
erences, to implement their inter¬ 
national obligations with respect to 
the elimination of the worst forms of 
child labor, such as slavery, indentured 
servitude, and prostitution. 

For those who would argue that the 
bill creates incentives to transship 
third country fabric through either Af¬ 
rica or the Caribbean, the conference 
agreement has a response that was 
worked out in close consultation with 
the Customs Service and all other in¬ 
terested parties. To protect against 
customs fraud designed to gain access 
to the program illegally (commonly re¬ 
ferred to as “transshipment”), the con¬ 
ference agreement contains unprece¬ 
dented protections. They include re¬ 
quirements that the beneficiary coun¬ 
tries, with U.S. technical assistance, 
develop their own effective enforce¬ 
ment infrastructure to combat trans¬ 
shipment and cooperate fully with the 
U.S. Customs Service in its investiga¬ 
tion of alleged customs fraud. In addi¬ 
tion. with respect to any individual ex¬ 
porter found fraudulently to have 
claimed the trade benefits extended 
under the conference agreement, the 
conference agreement would expel the 
exporter from eligibility for the pro¬ 
gram’s benefits. The conference agree¬ 
ment would also authorize the appro¬ 
priation of funds necessary to improve 
the U.S. Customs Service's investiga¬ 
tion of transshipment generally, in 
order to contribute to the success of 
the program’s benefits. 

For those who have expressed their 
concern that the new programs will 
lead to a flood of new imports at a time 
when the U.S. industry is already 


under economic pressure to adjust due 
to agreements reached in the Uruguay 
Round, the conference agreement has a 
response as well. First, the rules of ori¬ 
gin under the conference agreement 
largely reflect the approach we adopted 
in the Senate, one that favors the use 
of American fabric. That means that 
any increase in imports will nec¬ 
essarily imply an increase in sales of 
American textiles. Second, the con¬ 
ference agreement also provides a 
mechanism by which domestic pro¬ 
ducers of apparel articles competing 
with those imported under these pro¬ 
gram can obtain temporary relief from 
unexpected surges in particular cat¬ 
egories that threaten serious injury to 
the competing domestic industry. 

The conference agreement would add 
certain other provisions that I believe 
will strengthen the prospects for suc¬ 
cess. For example, with respect to Afri¬ 
ca, the conference agreement encour¬ 
ages the negotiation of new trade-liber¬ 
alizing agreements with interested 
Sub-Saharan Africa trading partners 
that would build on the foundation 
that the conference agreement estab¬ 
lishes, and toward that end the con¬ 
ference agreement makes permanent 
the position of Assistant United States 
Trade Representative for African Af¬ 
fairs. 

The conference agreement also in¬ 
cludes a variety of other measures that 
address other aspects of the challenges 
facing Africa and other aspects of our 
economic relationship with the con¬ 
tinent. Those include a sense of the 
Congress resolution regarding the need 
for comprehensive debt relief for the 
world's poorest countries (most of 
which are in Sub-Saharan Africa); the 
targeting of U.S. technical assistance 
to foster the goals of the conference 
agreement with respect to Sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa; encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of a special equity fund for fos¬ 
tering investment in Africa at the U.S. 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora¬ 
tion; directing the expansion of U.S. 
Commerce Department initiatives de¬ 
signed to foster the development of Af¬ 
rican markets for U.S. exports; the do¬ 
nation of air traffic control equipment 
no longer in use in the United States to 
eligible Sub-Saharan Africa countries; 
a sense of the Congress relating to ef¬ 
forts to combat desertification; and au¬ 
thorization of a study regarding poten¬ 
tial improvements in Sub-Saharan ag¬ 
ricultural practices. 

With respect to the Caribbean and 
Central America, the conference agree¬ 
ment adds provisions designed to foster 
the success of the initiative as well. 
Those include encouragement to enter 
into negotiations with interested trad¬ 
ing partners on trade agreements that 
would liberalize two-way trade further 
and directions to the President to orga¬ 
nize regular meetings of the U.S. Trade 
Representative with trade ministers 
from the region to eliminate obstacles 


to a stronger economic relationship be¬ 
tween the United States and our trad¬ 
ing partners in the region. 

The conference agreement contains a 
number of other trade-related provi¬ 
sions that are worth noting. Those in¬ 
cludes the permanent establishment of 
a special representative on agricultural 
trade at USTR and a statement of agri¬ 
cultural trade negotiating objectives 
that we hope will shape the agenda for 
the ongoing trade talks in the World 
Trade Organization on agriculture. 

The conference agreement also pro¬ 
vides a boost to our review of trade ad¬ 
justment assistance programs to en¬ 
sure that they are operating effec¬ 
tively. While the conference agreement 
does not include the Senate amend¬ 
ment expanding our farmers’ access to 
TAA programs, it does highlight the 
need to review our current TAA pro¬ 
grams with a view toward to ensuring 
that those programs do provide bene¬ 
fits to farmers as those programs were 
originally intended to do when estab¬ 
lished in 1962. That review is already 
under way within the Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 

The conference agreement would also 
extend permanent normal trade rela¬ 
tions to Kyrgyzstan and Albania. 
Kyrgyzstan deserves special mention 
because it is the first of the former So¬ 
viet republics, apart from two Baltic 
countries, to join the World Trade Or¬ 
ganization. It has also made consider¬ 
able progress toward a market econ¬ 
omy and political pluralism. Estab¬ 
lishing stronger trade links with the 
Kyrgyz republic is designed to foster a 
stronger relationship on a broader 
front, both economically and politi¬ 
cally. 

I would also like to express my sup¬ 
port for those provisions of the con¬ 
ference report designed to address the 
tariff inversion affecting the suit-mak¬ 
ing and fabric industries in this coun¬ 
try. I have worked with a number of 
Senators for the past six months to 
forge this compromise that would ad¬ 
dress the concerns of both the domestic 
suit-makers, fabric-makers, and wool 
growers. I am particularly proud that 
the compromise was reached on the 
basis of tariff cuts that benefit all of 
the parties. The conference agreement 
resolves a difficult problem that has 
undermined the competitiveness of all 
sides of the U.S. industry and I am 
pleased that we have been able to reach 
an agreement that should foster both 
stronger suit-makers and stronger fab¬ 
ric-makers, as well as assist our sheep 
industry in developing new markets for 
its wool fiber. 

I would also like to note my dis¬ 
appointment that we were unable to 
agree on a way to make further 
progress in addressing the scourge of 
AIDS affecting so many African coun¬ 
tries. I worked for several months to 
reach a compromise with both sides of 
the debate regarding the supply of pat¬ 
ented drugs to combat AIDS-related 
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disease, but that effort went 
unrewarded. I would have hoped that 
the conference report would have gone 
further, particularly where we had 
worked on what I thought were con¬ 
structive potential compromises, but I 
am certain that there will be other op¬ 
portunities in this Congress to rejoin 
those discussions. 

Any conference agreement is, by its 
nature a compromise. In this instance, 
I am convinced that the conference 
agreement is the stronger for it. While 
we did not accomplish all that I hoped, 
this conference agreement represents 
an incredible accomplishment. 

For that, I particularly want to 
thank the majority leader for his com¬ 
mitment to this process. I want to con¬ 
vey my special thanks to my esteemed 
colleague, the ranking member of the 
Finance Committee, Senator Moy- 
nihan, for his leadership throughout 
this process, to Senator Grassley, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Trade, for his sustained 
contribution, and to the other Senate 
conferees. 

I also want to applaud the efforts of 
our counterparts on the House side, 
from the chairman and ranking mem¬ 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Congressmen Archer and Rangel, to 
the chair and ranking member of the 
Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee, 
Congressmen Crane and Levin, and to 
the Speaker of the House, Congressman 
Hastert. They made this conference 
agreement a reality.* 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I see 
my friend from Florida is here, so I am 
happy to yield to him. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President. I 
need only a few minutes to respond to 
a couple previous remarks. I will not 
take very long, I say to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, I want to, first of all, 
follow up on a comment that Senator 
Dodd and Senator Moynihan made 
about Colombia and including it in the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. I was hope¬ 
ful we could do that. I sent several 
communiques to the leaders about 
doing that. I am sorry it could not be 
done in this conference agreement. I 
hope we get an opportunity this year to 
include Colombia as a beneficiary 
country in the Caribbean Basin Initia¬ 
tive program because I think it will 
help the economy of Colombia, help 
them overcome the civil distress they 
have there, even more than the aid 
that we currently give to Colombia, al¬ 
though that aid is very necessary. 

I also want to make a short comment 
on the effort put forth by the Senator 
from California, Senator Feinstein, to 
explain the situation with AIDS in Af¬ 
rica, and her attempt to help relieve 
that terrible situation through the 
AIDS provision she included in the Af¬ 


rica trade bill. I applaud my distin¬ 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from California, for her great concern 
for the victims of the AIDS disaster in 
Africa. We all could not help but be 
deeply moved by her presentation and 
the compassion that she expressed this 
morning. 

I supported Senator Roth’s efforts to 
seek a compromise on her provisions 
that would have been acceptable to the 
House. The Senator from California, as 
well as Senator Roth, have performed a 
great service in bringing this issue to 
our attention and in trying to do some¬ 
thing about it. 

Then lastly, I will say a few words on 
the comments made by Senator Hol¬ 
dings, in his long and very thorough 
presentation of his point of view— 
which I disagree with, or at least his 
conclusions. 

He is a distinguished Senator with 
great knowledge on this particular 
issue. I think he is wrong in opposing 
the bill because he says that this con¬ 
ference report will devastate the U.S. 
apparel industry. 

Sub-Saharan Africa currently sup¬ 
plies less than 1 percent of the total 
value of apparel imports to the United 
States. Under the most optimistic cir¬ 
cumstances, the recent analysis by the 
nonpartisan International Trade Com¬ 
mission shows that passage of this leg¬ 
islation would increase apparel imports 
to this country from sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
ca by about 3 percent. Most, if not all, 
of this increase would come at the ex¬ 
pense of Far Eastern suppliers, not the 
U.S. manufacturers. 

Again, let me emphasize, that is from 
the nonpartisan—at least bipartisan— 
International Trade Commission. The 
legislation in the conference report es¬ 
tablishes a mechanism under which do¬ 
mestic producers can petition for relief 
from import surges that threaten seri¬ 
ous injury. 

Under these provisions, tariffs could 
be reimposed in limited instances in 
which a domestic producer could estab¬ 
lish a meritorious case. So we have 
that option just in case the analysis 
made by the International Trade Com¬ 
mission might be wrong. I do not think 
it is going to be wrong. In fact, I have 
great confidence their predictions will 
not be wrong. But just in case there are 
some unexpected import surges, our 
legislation provides for a petition for 
relief in those instances. 

Furthermore, we have the industry’s 
own analysis. It suggests that this leg¬ 
islation will create an additional 
120.000 jobs, largely due to provisions 
requiring that all apparel items bene¬ 
fiting from provisions contained in the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative portion of 
this legislation must be assembled by 
textile components using U.S. fabrics. 

More generally, I want to say a word 
about the idea that free trade has not 
provided economic benefits to the aver¬ 
age American. I want to quote from the 
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economic report of the President, who 
is, of course, a member of the same 
party as the Senator from South Caro¬ 
lina. 

The President’s own economic report 
for fiscal year 2000 shows that, because 
of trade agreements that have liberal¬ 
ized trade and opened new markets, the 
average American has realized an an¬ 
nual economic benefit of $1,000 every 
year since 1963. Since we traditionally 
measure economic benefits by how 
they affect families, with a family of 
four, that is an annual benefit of $4,000 
per family. 

Think in terms of what we have tried 
to do for families through proposals for 
tax cuts. That amount of $4,000 is far 
more than any tax cut that we have de¬ 
bated in the Congress. The idea that 
the average American does not benefit 
from free trade is simply not true. My 
source of that information—I tell the 
Senator from South Carolina—is the 
leader of his party, President Clinton, 
making those statements in his own 
budget document. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, since 
the early 1980s, the United States has 
implemented a logical series of policy 
initiatives with respect to the nations 
of the Caribbean Basin. 

First, in 1983, we enacted the Carib¬ 
bean Basin Initiative, CBI, to stabilize 
the region by building stronger, more 
diverse economies. This initiative had 
the added goals of enhancing national 
security, and reducing the flow of ille¬ 
gal drugs and illegal immigrants into 
the United States. 

Second, after the enactment of 
NAFTA in 1993, we moved to ‘‘level the 
playing field,” for the CBI region by 
further enhancing our trade relation¬ 
ship with the CBI nations. Today, after 
7 years of debate, we will vote on the 
final passage of this measure. 

Third, we have responded quickly and 
compassionately to a number of hu¬ 
manitarian crises in the CBI region; 
most recently to Hurricanes Mitch and 
Georges, which caused unprecedented 
damage and misery in many Latin 
American nations. 

And finally, we now look towards 
2005. a year that will bring the expira¬ 
tion of the Agreement on Textiles and 
Clothing and the implementation of 
the Free Trade Area of the Americas, 
both of which will significantly affect 
trade relations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Today, I will discuss the 
importance of the legislation before us, 
as well as the future of our relationship 
with some of our most important 
neighbors. 

I am very pleased that the full Sen¬ 
ate is now considering the conference 
report on H.R. 434, which includes a 
number of trade enhancement meas¬ 
ures, including the Africa Growth and 
Opportunity Act and Caribbean Basin 
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Trade Enhancement. Although I fully 
support all the measures in this pack¬ 
age, I have a particular interest in the 
United States-Caribbean Basin Trade 
Enhancement Act. Since the passage of 
NAFTA put our Caribbean neighbors at 
a competitive disadvantage, I have 
worked to enhance the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative that was originally passed in 
1983. I thank Senators Roth, Moy- 
nihan, and Lott for their support in 
bringing this important piece of legis¬ 
lation to the floor, in addition to their 
tireless work with the Senate and 
House conferees to reach agreement on 
a number of provisions included in this 
bill. 

Over the past 7 years, I have worked 
to enhance and build upon our existing 
trade relationship with our neighbors 
in the Caribbean Basin region. Three 
times, in 1993, 1995, and 1997, I intro¬ 
duced CBI enhancement legislation to 
achieve this important goal. On Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1999, in response to the over¬ 
whelming devastation and destruction 
caused by Hurricane Georges and Hur¬ 
ricane Mitch. I introduced the Central 
American and Caribbean Relief Act. 
This bill represented a broad and com¬ 
prehensive strategy to provide imme¬ 
diate disaster relief, economic and in¬ 
frastructure recovery and development, 
and long-term trade enhancements 
that would benefit both the United 
States and the countries in the region 
well into the new millennium. 

Although we passed legislation in 
March 1999 that provided immediate 
disaster relief to the countries in the 
region that were impacted by Hurri¬ 
canes Georges and Mitch. I am pleased 
that we are now considering final pas¬ 
sage of a bill that includes many of the 
long term trade enhancement provi¬ 
sions I introduced in the Central Amer¬ 
ican and Caribbean Relief Act. Trade is 
the best form of aid. Enacting this leg¬ 
islation is critical to the continued 
economic health of our nation and the 
economic health of our closest neigh¬ 
bors in the Caribbean and Latin Amer¬ 
ica. It is also in our national security 
interests. 

There are many compelling reasons 
to pass this legislation. The first is hu¬ 
manitarian. I have made three trips to 
the region in the year following the 
devastation of Hurricane Georges and 
Hurricane Mitch. I know that many of 
my colleagues have also seen the de¬ 
struction caused by these hurricanes. 
These two destructive storms caused a 
level of death and devastation not seen 
in this hemisphere in over 200 years. 

We have all heard of the tremendous 
loss of life, economic disruption, and 
human suffering caused by these hurri¬ 
canes. As a neighbor, a friend, and a 
great nation, we have an obligation to 
respond with assistance that will help 
the region recover as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. 

A second reason to pass this legisla¬ 
tion is economic: CBI enhancements 


are in the best economic interest of the 
United States. Experience shows us 
that providing trade benefits to the 
Caribbean basin in good for the United 
States. Following enactment of the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative in 1983. our 
trade position with the region im¬ 
proved from a deficit of $3 billion in 
1983 to a surplus of nearly $3.5 billion 
in 1998. Between 1983 and 1998, U.S. ex¬ 
ports to the region increased fourfold, 
while total imports into the U.S. from 
the region grew by less than 20 per 
cent. On a per capita basis, our trade 
surplus with the CBI region has con¬ 
sistently out-paced our trade surplus 
with any other region of the world. In 
fact, since 1995, U.S. exports to the CBI 
countries have increased by approxi¬ 
mately 32 percent. Over 58 million con¬ 
sumers in the 24 countries in the CBI 
region purchase 70 percent of their non¬ 
oil imports from the United States. 

Yet another reason to strengthen the 
Caribbean economy is the stability of 
our closest neighbors. In 1983 the Carib¬ 
bean Basin, which includes Central 
America, was a region inflamed with 
violent conflicts and rampant drug 
trafficking. The primary goal of the 
initial CBI legislation was to stabilize 
the region by building stronger, more 
diverse economies, and to enhance our 
national security by reducing the flow 
of illegal drugs and illegal immigrants 
into the United States. 

While everyone can agree that the re¬ 
gion’s worst days are behind it, we 
have a continued national security in¬ 
terest in the Caribbean Basin—such as 
stemming the flow of illegal drugs into 
the United States. Without assistance 
to restart the regional economy and 
make it possible for people to provide 
for their families, the nations in the re¬ 
gion will be even more susceptible to 
the scourge of drug trafficking. The 
people of the region must have oppor¬ 
tunities in the legal economy so that 
they may feed their families and resist 
the financial temptations associated 
with drug trafficking. 

In addition, failing to enact CBI en¬ 
hancements will increase the pressure 
for migration to the United States. The 
people of the region must have real op¬ 
portunity at home so that they are not 
forced to flee in order to find employ¬ 
ment and feed their families. 

Passage of this legislation is not only 
critical to ensure that the Caribbean 
Basin is no longer negatively affected 
by NAFTA, but it will also boost the 
region's long-term competitiveness 
with Asian nations, particularly in the 
textile industry. 

Although current CBI textile produc¬ 
tion costs are somewhat higher than 
costs in Asia, the textile products of 
most Asian nations are currently sub¬ 
ject to quotas imposed by the Multi- 
Fiber Agreement, now known as the 
Agreement on Textiles and Clothing. 
This restriction on Asian textiles has 
enabled the CBI region to remain com¬ 


petitive, and further, the CBI region 
has become a significant market for 
fabric woven in U.S. mills from yarn 
spun in the U.S. originating from U.S. 
cotton growers. 

However, in 2005, the Asian import 
quotas will be phased out. At that 
time, textile production in the Carib¬ 
bean basin will be placed at a distinct 
and growing disadvantage. Disinvest¬ 
ment in the region will occur, reducing 
the incentive to use any material from 
U.S. textile mills or cotton grown in 
the United States. 

That is why passing CBI enhance¬ 
ment legislation now is critical to the 
U.S. textile and yarn industries, as 
well as to the U.S. cotton growers. 
Sixty-four thousand U.S. textile work¬ 
ers depend on our partnership with the 
Caribbean. Overall, four hundred thou¬ 
sand U.S. jobs are dependent upon tex¬ 
tile exports to the CBI region. Only by 
providing incentives for the develop¬ 
ment of strong relationships with ap¬ 
parel manufacturers in our hemisphere 
will we have any chance to maintain a 
market for U.S. cotton and textiles 
after the Asian quotas are eliminated 
in 2005. 

Inherent in our CBI enhancement ef¬ 
forts are public and private investment 
incentives that will increase produc¬ 
tivity and the quality of life within the 
region. We anticipate the textile indus¬ 
try will provide investment capital tar¬ 
geted for the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of schools, health and child care 
facilities, and technology enhance¬ 
ments to increase the productivity of 
both workers and existing manufac¬ 
turing facilities. A well trained and 
healthy workforce will be more produc¬ 
tive and efficient as Caribbean basin 
producers compete for shares of the 
international textile market. 

Mr. President, we are about to make 
a fundamental decision that will im¬ 
pact twenty-seven of our closest neigh¬ 
bors. The choice is clear, stark and be¬ 
yond reasonable debate. Will we engage 
or will we retreat? I urge my col¬ 
leagues to extend this assistance to our 
neighbors in order to expand commerce 
and promote economic and political 
stability in the region. 

With the final passage of this legisla¬ 
tion. we have an unprecedented oppor¬ 
tunity to strengthen our economic and 
national security through the enhance¬ 
ment of our trade relationship with our 
neighbors in the region. We must act 
prior to 2005 to build a dynamic, formi¬ 
dable Western Hempishere trade alli¬ 
ance that encourages U.S. industry to 
invest in the region and to make com¬ 
mitments to rebuilding the industrial 
infrastructure in the region. 

There are a number of additional ini¬ 
tiatives, both at home and abroad, that 
we should aggressively pursue in order 
to build a true ‘‘partnership for suc¬ 
cess” with both the Caribbean and the 
other nations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Mr. President, as we take the 
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first step in this process today in pass¬ 
ing CBI enhancement legislation, let 
me outline and advocate a comprehen¬ 
sive strategy for economic growth and 
development throughout our hemi¬ 
sphere. 

First, here in the U.S., we should 
move quickly to modernize and im¬ 
prove both the facilities and organiza¬ 
tions that manage our international 
trade. 

For example, in recent years, the va¬ 
riety of trade and commerce that are 
carried out at seaports has greatly ex¬ 
panded. This continuing growth of ac¬ 
tivity at seaports has increased the op¬ 
portunities for a variety of illegal ac¬ 
tivities, including drug trafficking, 
cargo theft, auto theft, illegal immi¬ 
gration, and the diversion of cargo, 
such as food products, to avoid safety 
inspections. 

In 1998, I asked the President to es¬ 
tablish a federal commission to evalu¬ 
ate the nature and extent of crime and 
the overall state of security in sea¬ 
ports, and to develop recommendations 
for improving the response of federal, 
state and local agencies to all types of 
seaport crime. In response to my re¬ 
quest, President Clinton established 
the Interagency Commission on Crime 
and Security in U.S. Seaports on April 
27, 1999. 

Although the Commission will soon 
release its final report, it has already 
identified at least four preliminary rec¬ 
ommendations for improving seaport 
security: 

First, we should establish minimum 
security guidelines for all U.S. sea¬ 
ports. These would include uniform 
practices for physical security, certifi¬ 
cation for private security officers at 
seaports, guidelines for restricting ve¬ 
hicle access to seaports, and other, 
similar measures. 

Second, local ports should establish 
and maintain local port security com¬ 
mittees, made up of federal, state, and 
local agencies with trade and law en¬ 
forcement responsibilities at seaports. 
These committees would discuss and 
develop solutions for issues related to 
port security. For example, a joint ini¬ 
tiative among state and local police de¬ 
partments in South Florida, the FBI, 
and the Customs Service, known as the 
Miami-Dade County Auto Theft Task 
Force, has been very successful. In the 
last 3 years, this task force has recov¬ 
ered 851 stolen vehicles valued at $19 
million. 

Third, federal, state, and local law 
enforcement agencies should conduct 
cooperative, interagency threat assess¬ 
ments for seaports within their juris¬ 
dictions, with an eye towards coordi¬ 
nating their efforts to combat criminal 
activity. 

And finally, we should encourage the 
development and deployment of new 
technologies that would further assist 
law enforcement and trade officials in 
carrying out their missions at the 


ports. Currently, few ports employ 
measures such as security cameras, 
carbon dioxide detectors, vessel track¬ 
ing devices, or enhanced x-ray equip¬ 
ment, all of which could assist law en¬ 
forcement personnel in accomplishing 
their mission. Enhanced technology 
will not only facilitate the movement 
of legitimate trade, but will also assist 
in the rapid detection of criminal and 
terrorist activities. 

The second critical domestic initia¬ 
tive is the modernization of the U.S. 
Customs Service. On a typical day, 
dedicated Customs officers in over 900 
U.S. field locations and 34 foreign of¬ 
fices perform multiple tasks associated 
with the successful performance of the 
agency’s mission. This includes the ex¬ 
amination of 550 vessels, 45,000 trucks, 
344,000 vehicles, and 1.3 million pas¬ 
sengers. 

Perhaps even more important. Cus¬ 
toms officers seize over 4000 pounds of 
narcotics and $1.2 million in drug 
money in a day, and they make 67 
criminal arrests of those involved in a 
various illegal activities, including 
drug running and money laundering. 
And finally, in their role as facilitator 
of U.S. trade, Customs processes over 
58,600 import shipments worth $2.6 bil¬ 
lion, monitors 27,000 export shipments, 
and collects over $60 million of revenue 
per day. 

It is vital that the automation sys¬ 
tems upon which Customs relies to per¬ 
form its mission-critical functions be 
up-to-date and capable of handling the 
ever-increasing pressure on the Serv¬ 
ice. And this is the problem. 

Currently, the Customs Service relies 
on severely aging automation systems. 
In particular, Customs Automated 
Commercial System (known as ACS), 
which is at the core of their trade en¬ 
forcement and compliance functions, 
and is over sixteen (16) years old, is in¬ 
creasingly susceptible to short-term 
“brown-outs” and long-term failure. 
With an ACS system failure, even for a 
few hours, the Customs Service’s re¬ 
sponsibility for protecting American 
borders becomes significantly more dif¬ 
ficult. 

Commissioner Kelly and the Customs 
Service are ready to move forward with 
the modernization of their information 
technology systems. They have deter¬ 
mined the funding requirements to ac¬ 
complish their modernization goals in 
the most cost-effective fashion. Cus¬ 
toms will require $12 million for the re¬ 
mainder of fiscal year 2000, and they 
have requested $338.4 million for fiscal 
year 2001 in order to complete this 
project. 

The importance of Customs mod¬ 
ernization cannot be overstated; it is a 
fundamental component of moving U.S. 
trade policy into the 21st century. I 
urge my colleagues to support Commis¬ 
sioner Kelly in his effort to streamline 
and modernize the Customs Service, 
and to fully fund this critically impor¬ 
tant initiative. 
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Third, we must pass legislation that 
recognizes the comprehensive role of 
the Customs service in both trade fa¬ 
cilitation and law enforcement. Both 
the Senate and the House have passed 
bills to reauthorize the U.S. Customs 
Service. Both bills would provide Cus¬ 
toms with the necessary funding it re¬ 
quires to perform its multi-faceted 
functions of drug interdiction, pas¬ 
senger and cargo inspection, and trade 
facilitation. 

Both bills enhance drug interdiction 
and investigative efforts, the facilita¬ 
tion of international trade, the tar¬ 
geted use of sophisticated technology, 
the efficient allocation of assets and 
resources, and the enhancement of Cus¬ 
toms internal affairs functions. In ad¬ 
dition, the Senate bill directs the Cus¬ 
toms Service to establish performance 
goals and indicators, as well as prior¬ 
ities and objectives by which we may 
evaluate the effectiveness of Customs 
operations. 

I urge both chambers of Congress to 
resolve quickly the differences between 
the two bills, and to pass a comprehen¬ 
sive Customs Reauthorization Act as a 
demonstration of our commitment to 
support the first line of defense against 
the flow of drugs and drug money 
across our borders, and boost the first 
line of offense in promoting trade. 

In the interest of expanding trade 
and economic development throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, there are a 
number of legislative initiatives al¬ 
ready under consideration by the Sen¬ 
ate that should be finalized and passed 
before we complete our business this 
year. 

As I have already stated, the primary 
goal of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
(CBI) was to stabilize the region by 
building stronger and more diverse 
economies, encouraging growth in 
international trade, developing a 
strong economic relationship between 
the U.S. and the region, and creating 
employment opportunities in the le¬ 
gitimate economy as an alternative to 
drug trafficking. 

In 1991, after 8 years of resounding 
success in the CBI region, Congress 
passed the Andean Trade Preferences 
Act (ATPA), providing CBI-like trade 
benefits to the countries of Bolivia, Co¬ 
lombia, Ecuador, and Peru. In the nine 
years following enactment of ATPA, 
U.S. exports to the Andean region have 
more than doubled, from $3.9 billion in 
1991 to nearly $9 billion in 1998. U.S. ex¬ 
ports to Colombia account for over half 
of this increase, growing from $2 billion 
in 1991 to $4.8 billion in 1998. During the 
same time period, Andean exports to 
the U.S. increased by almost 80 per¬ 
cent. 

In the wake of the Asian financial 
crisis, Colombia and its Andean neigh¬ 
bors are struggling with issues similar 
to the challenges of the CBI region— 
only much worse. After more than 60 
years of sustained growth, Colombia is 
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experiencing its worst economic reces¬ 
sion since the 1930s. Unemployment in 
Colombia is at an historic high of 21 
percent; the Colombian economy is suf¬ 
fering from three consecutive quarters 
of negative growth. The economic 
downturn in Colombia has harmed both 
foreign and domestic investor con¬ 
fidence in the Andean region. 

Drug trafficking is undermining the 
democratic foundations of the Andean 
region. The Office of National Drug 
Control Policy (ONDCP) recently re¬ 
leased information indicating Colom¬ 
bian coca cultivation has increased 140 
percent over the past five years. More 
than 300,000 acres of coca are currently 
under cultivation in the jungles and 
mountains of Colombia. Actual cocaine 
production in Colombia has risen from 
230 metric tons to 520 metric tons, a 126 
percent increase in the same five year 
period. ONDCP estimates that 80 per¬ 
cent of the cocaine available on our na¬ 
tion’s streets was cultivated on Colom¬ 
bian farm land, processed in Colombian 
drug labs, or smuggled into the U.S. 
through Colombia's roads, rivers, and 
air space. 

The people of the Andean region are 
also suffering from the rampant gue¬ 
rilla violence that plagues Colombia 
and threatens the stability of the en¬ 
tire Andean region. In 1998, there were 
over 21,000 murders and 1,100 
kidnapings in Colombia. Ninety per¬ 
cent of these murders and kidnapings 
were related to the armed conflict be¬ 
tween the Government of Colombia and 
the anti-government insurgent groups 
who control almost 40 percent of the 
country, are heavily involved in co¬ 
caine and heroin trafficking, and who 
regularly violate the national sov¬ 
ereignty of their Andean neighbors. 

Colombia’s best and brightest citi¬ 
zens are leaving their homes in record 
numbers. Since 1995, over 1 million Co¬ 
lombians have fled their country to es¬ 
cape the drug and guerilla related vio¬ 
lence that threatens the entire region. 
In the last year alone, more than 
100,000 Colombians have moved to 
South Florida. Seventy percent of the 
Colombians displaced by the violence 
and terror in their country will never 
return to Colombia. 

In response to this crisis, the govern¬ 
ment of Colombia has formulated Plan 
Colombia. The administration, in turn, 
has responded generously to Colom¬ 
bia’s needs by considering a supple¬ 
mental appropriations package of more 
than $1.6 billion to help the country in 
this time of crisis. This will supple¬ 
ment over $4.0 billion being spent by 
Colombia itself. 

Fundamental to Plan Colombia, and 
to the government’s ability to succeed 
in its efforts to safeguard the country, 
will be efforts to encourage economic 
growth and provide jobs to the Colom¬ 
bian people. Without new economic op¬ 
portunities, more and more Colombians 
will turn to illicit activities to support 


their families or seek to join the grow¬ 
ing numbers of people who are leaving 
the country to find a better, safer fu¬ 
ture for their families. 

As part of its Colombian assistance 
package, the administration has pro¬ 
posed $145 million over the next 2 years 
for alternative economic development 
targeted toward Colombian coca and 
poppy growers. Although agricultural 
reform is an important component of 
the administration’s plan, agricultural 
programs alone are insufficient in ad¬ 
dressing the alternative development 
needs in the Andean region. Again Mr. 
President, trade is the best form of aid. 

The United States is at a critical 
juncture with its neighbors in the CBI 
and Andean regions. As we enhance our 
trading relationship with our partners 
in the Caribbean by passing the legisla¬ 
tion under consideration today, we 
must also work to expand and enhance 
our trading relationships with the 
countries of the Andean region. Cur¬ 
rently, under ATPA, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru enjoy the same 
trade benefits that we currently extend 
to the CBI region. However, upon final 
passage and enactment of CBI enhance¬ 
ments, our Andean trading partners 
will be at a competitive disadvantage. 

To promote economic growth and re¬ 
gional stability, the Congress must 
consider additional trade measures 
that benefit the Andean region. First, 
the Congress should grant early re¬ 
newal of ATPA. Early renewal of this 
important trade agreement will signal 
the United States’ support of Colom¬ 
bia’s economic reform efforts, and will 
boost the confidence of both domestic 
and international investors in pursuing 
business opportunities that create jobs 
and enhance international trade in Co¬ 
lombia and the Andean region. 

Second, the Congress should consider 
granting CBI parity to the ATPA bene¬ 
ficiaries. During 1999, Colombia and its 
Andean neighbors exported approxi¬ 
mately $562 million in textiles and ap¬ 
parel to the United States. While insig¬ 
nificant in comparison to the $8.4 bil¬ 
lion in textile and apparel exports orig¬ 
inating in the CBI region, Andean tex¬ 
tile and apparel production sustains 
more than 200,000 jobs in Colombia 
alone—valuable jobs in the legitimate 
economy. Absent CBI parity, the Ande¬ 
an region will find itself at a signifi¬ 
cant competitive disadvantage with 
the 27 countries of the CBI region. 

Third, the Senate should approve 
passage of the administration’s supple¬ 
mental assistance package for Colom¬ 
bia. The proposal responds to an emer¬ 
gency situation, expresses a strong 
U.S. commitment to Colombia, and 
complements other key elements of 
Plan Colombia. I believe that it will 
help mobilize higher levels of commit¬ 
ment from the Colombian government 
and the private sector, and will cata¬ 
lyze and sustain multilateral efforts of 
support for Colombia. 


As we consider the final passage of 
CBI enhancements, as well as the 
President’s Colombian aid package, the 
United States has an unprecedented op¬ 
portunity to make significant accom¬ 
plishments in regions ravaged by nat¬ 
ural disasters, economic contraction, 
and the scourge of drug trafficking. 
However, as we make the fateful deci¬ 
sions, we must recognize that the dol¬ 
lars we spend on eradication and inter¬ 
diction will be wasted unless the ex¬ 
pansion and enhancement of inter¬ 
national trade is included as a critical 
component of an effective economic as¬ 
sistance and counter drug strategy. 

We must also aggressively pursue the 
Fee Trade Area of the Americas, which 
will put in place the future framework 
for trade in our hemisphere. We cannot 
afford to fail in this task, and I am en¬ 
couraged by the progress that has been 
made up to this point. 

Last year. Congress passed my reso¬ 
lution stating that Miami should host 
the permanent Secretariat of the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas. Coupled 
with the passage of the trade legisla¬ 
tion under consideration today, these 
actions indicate that the United States 
Congress still believes that opening 
markets and expanding economic links 
abroad are in our national interests. 
We must continue to demonstrate our 
leadership in this movement. 

There is also much that can and 
should be accomplished by our Carib¬ 
bean partners to ensure that their end 
of the international trading system is 
as efficient as it can be. They must 
work to ensure the efficiency of their 
seaports, airports, and transportation 
systems. We can help with technical 
assistance. International institutions 
such as the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Development Bank can use 
their assistance programs to promote 
efficiency and increase investment in 
the textile and apparel sector of the 
Caribbean economy. We can also work 
with these institutions and industries 
to ensure that internationally recog¬ 
nized labor rights are respected. Such 
initiatives will continue to build a con¬ 
sensus in the U.S. and aboard on the 
benefits of expanded trade. 

Upon final passage of CBI enhance¬ 
ment legislation, we will begin the im¬ 
portant process of establishing a true 
“partnership for success” with some of 
our important neighbors. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, the action of the Senate today is 
a good start, but is only the beginning. 
I urge my colleagues to look towards 
the future, and to take advantage of 
the real economic benefits that can be 
achieved by further enhancing our rela¬ 
tionship with the nations of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. 


TRIBUTE TO NAVY CAPTAIN 
GEORGE STREET 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wel¬ 
come this opportunity to pay tribute 



